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FORCES THAT SHAPE ART 


ARTISTS may be satisfied to be merely transmitters of their environmental forces. 
In America today much art is the fruit of a degenerating culture motivated 
by pathological emotional patterns of twisted Freudian shadows unrelated to 
reality. Such art lives by claiming that the prime essence of art is found in 
techniques and materials rather than in content. 

Other artists strive for deeper layers of reality, discovering as they search that, 
as Leonardo da Vinci said, ‘““God demands much in return for his favors.” 
It seems that C. G. Jung has caught something of the essence of Christianity 
when he insists upon the reality of the spirit flowing through history and finding 
its outlet wherever man is receptive to it. It is good to see springing out of 
our time art forms that have spiritual vigor, good design, and meaningful color. 


CHRIST BLESSING THE CHILDREN 


Emmanuel Lutheran Church, 
Tekamah, Nebr. 


Designed by F. W. Thomsen, 
Chairman, Art Department | Dana 
College / Blair, Nebraska 


I will set a plumbline in the midst of my 
people Israel; I will not again pass by them 
anymore. 


Eternal order and truth have always existed within the erratic and 

thorny pattern of history. Often conflicting forces fill all space, 

threatening to destroy the inheritance that God has given to us. 

In spite of the conflict there are reminders of the eternal: The sea with its 

waves constantly washing the shore, changing granite boulders into golden sand; 
the horizon that is always level, and the perpendicular force of gravity. 

These and the eternal love of God are constants within the changing 

pattern of time. 


| Without being able to explain evil, one can observe it as a sickening 
; reality. At times evil is subtle, deceitful, and hard to detect, at other times 
it is like swirling, raging forms in mortal battle. 


And another horse came 
forth, a red horse: and to him 
that sat thereon it was given 
to take peace from the earth, 
and that they should slay one 
another: and there was given 
unto him a great sword. 


Out of a rich and deep oriental 
mysticism we have inherited uni- 
versal messages such as the call 
and commission of Isaiah. Filled 
with sorrow because of the death 
of Uzziah the King and the hard- 
ness of Israel, Isaiah sought God’s 
help. God answered him in a vision 
clothed in a blaze of holy light 
and accompanied by a paean of 
redemptive love. This vision of the 
Holy gave him the power to 

carry Out his commission: Go, and 
tell this people, Hear ye indeed, 
but understand not; and see ye 
indeed, but perceive not... . 
Then said I, Lord, how long? And 
he answered, Until cities be waste 
without inhabitant, and houses 
without man, and the land become 
utterly waste. 


ERNEST KOENKER 


The Arts and Worship: 


The Form of a Servant as a Lost Inheritance* 


THERE is an arresting passage in St. Augustine’s Of True Religion, where 
the Father of a Thousand Years describes the form which the Wisdom of God 
took in the Foolishness of God. The great innovator, who until a few years 
before had been caught in the fair and deceptive forms of sense, points out 
the whole distance which separated Christ from the natural man: 


The peoples to their own destruction sought riches that minister 
to pleasures: 
He determined to be poor. 
They panted for honours and empires: 
He refused to be made a king. 
They thought it a great boon to have sons after the flesh: 
He scorned marriage and offspring. 
In their great pride they dreaded insults: 
He bore with insults of every kind. 
They thought injuries were not to be endured: 
what greater injury can there be than that a just and 
innocent man should be condemned. 
They execrated bodily pain: 
He was beaten and tortured. 
They feared to die: 
He was condemned to death. 
They thought a cross the most shameful form of death: 
He was crucified. 
All the things which men unrighteously desired to possess, 
He did without and so made them of no account. 
All the things which men sought to avoid and so deviated from 
the search for truth, 
He endured and so robbed them of their power over us. 
There is no sin that men can commit which is not either a seeking 
of what he avoided, or an avoiding of what he bore.! 
*Part One of a two-part presentation at the Fourth Annual Conference of the Lutheran 
Society for Worship, Music, and the Arts, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, June 
27-29, 1961. 
1. Trans. by J. H. S. Burleigh (Chicago, 1959), p. 28. 
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You may be dissatisfied with the sharpness of the antitheses set up in these 
lines by Augustine, clearly the ancient rhetoricism; and you may disagree 
with the neo-Platonism he employs. But St. Augustine is working with a 
central Biblical motif when he describes Jesus as preeminently the Servant 
of God. There are a number of reasons why we should explore this theme in 
its relationship to worship and the arts. First, both Old and New Testament 
theology have in recent years devoted painstaking attention to this concept, 
and this research has illuminated the entire Biblical frame of reference. Our 
understanding of Sacred Scripture and of the redemptive work of Jesus as 
the Son of Man will be very much enriched if we may see how Jesus’ active 
and passive obedience were an entering into and fulfilment of the Old Testa- 
ment concept of the ebed Jahweh (the Servant of God). 

Second, if one is commissioned to engage in the dialogue between theology 
and the arts and if he is to take seriously the form-creating activity of the 
Christian artist, architect, or musician, it seems that he cannot avoid seeing 
the significance of the transforming power of the Gospel also in these voca- 
tions. More specifically, the new status and dignity accorded the Christian 
through the redemptive activity of God, and his calling to make Christ visi- 
ble to men, must be examined in their relation to the “parabolic” work of 
the artist. One of the most serious deficiencies of a theology which operates 
with a formal-dialectical relationship between Law and Gospel is that it 
fails to do justice to the Biblical emphasis on the positive purpose of God in 
His creation and redemption. 

Third, our understanding of worship in general and of the Lutheran Lit- 
urgy in particular will be deepened if we can connect our divine service 
before the altar with the “doing” or “acting” of the servant of God in his entire 
life today. One may so concentrate upon the great theme of sacrifice in the 
Bible and Liturgy that he fails to examine the equally important theme of 
the Servant’s form. And he may not see that it is precisely the completeness 
of the Servant’s service that finally merges this concept with the New Testa- 
ment presentation of the Sacrifice on Calvary. 


THE SERVANT 
OF GOD 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE TERM 


Before we proceed to examine the expression “Servant of Jahweh” in the 
Old Testament we should note that it was in the people of Israel—first a 
natural grouping, then a covenant community based on an individual, per- 
sonal response, and finally as a remnant—that God formed His peculiar 
servant and instrument for achieving His purpose.” Again and again in the 
Psalms and in Isaiah Israel is described as the Lord’s Servant to the nations, 
e.g., Is. 49.3: “You are my servant, Israel, in whom I will be glorified.” This 
servant misconceived the end of the Law and the function of his own moral 


THE PEOPLE 
OF ISRAEL 


2. Cf. Otto Piper, God in History, (New York, 1939), pp. 83-4 and passim. 
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goodness in observing the Law, so that further revelation was necessary to 
disclose the mystery of His purpose. 

W. Zimmerli and J. Jeremias present a scholarly analysis of the term in 
their study, Servant of God.* In the paragraphs which follow we shall point 
to certain of the most significant features of their analysis. We shall not ex- 
amine the profane usage of ebed (servant) as designation for the slave, serv- 
ice to the king, or sanctuary service. The term is used more significantly of 
the trusting believer’s encounter with Jahweh, as in Ps. 116: “O Lord, I am 
thy servant; I am thy servant, the son of thy handmaid. Thou hast loosed my 
bonds.” The Old Testament, with its strong emphasis on God’s action in 
history, sees the status of servant represented preeminently in certain his- 
torical figures: in the patriarchs, but particularly in Moses. Forty times the 
name is applied to him. King David is at once the recipient of Jahweh’s un- 
merited grace and His obedient servant. 

However, of particular importance are the passages describing the suffering 
servant in the latter chapters of Isaiah, beginning with 42, vs. 1: 


Behold my servant, whom I uphold, 
my chosen, in whom my soul delights ; 
I have put my spirit upon him, 
he will bring forth justice to the nations. 
He will not cry or lift up his voice, 
or make it heard in the street ; 
a bruised reed he will not break, 
and a dimly burning wick he will not quench; 
he will faithfully bring forth justice. 
He will not fail or be discouraged 
till he has established justice in the earth; 
and the coastlands wait for his law. 


NEW TESTAMENT CONCEPT OF THE TERM 


Whether or not there was a more immediate reference for this series of pas- 
sages in the case of the people of Israel, the Christian Church has always 
understood them as being fulfilled in the death of Jesus of Nazareth. It is 
because this death was offered as an asham (guilt offering) that Jesus is 
Lord of the Church. Jeremias points out that Jesus did apply to himself 
these servant passages: he recognized that he was in imminent danger of 
suffering a violent death, and he recognized an expiatory effect of such a 
martyr’s death. He concludes, “Because he goes to his death innocently, 
voluntarily, patiently and in accordance with the will of God (Isa. 53) his 
dying has boundless atoning virtue. It is life flowing from God, and life in 
God which he outpours.” 


3. (Naperville, Ill, 1957). This is a translation of the article pais theou (child of God) 
from Kittel’s Wérterbuch. 
4. Ibid., p. 104. 
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THE 
BELIEVER’S 
ENCOUNTER 


Jesus could enter into the glory of the Son of Man only by enduring the 
humiliation, suffering, and self-sacrifice of the Isaianic Servant. His righteous- 
ness before the law was marked by a perfect trust in His heavenly Father, by 
patient endurance of shame. The writer of Hebrews sums this up by saying 
(5:8-9): “Although He was a Son, he learned obedience through what he 
suffered; and being made perfect He became the source of eternal salvation 
to all who obey Him.” 

Finally, it is this mind, Paul tells the Philippian Christians, that they 
must possess: the willingness to be conformed to the form of a servant, in- 
carnate in the situations of sinful men, obedient under suffering, even when 
it means a slow dying, the death on a cross (2:5-8). Only those who will 
lose their life for Jesus, and the Gospel’s sake will find it, and anyone who 
will be last-of all and servant of all will be great among Jesus’ disciples (Mark 
$1392.95). 


THE CHRISTIAN 
MIND 


MUST BE TRACED BACK TO JESUS 


Thus the importance which attaches to the concept “child of God”, the trans- 
lation of the Hebrew ebed (servant) as employed in the Septuagint, in the 
worship and literature of the early Church must be traced back to the Mes- 
sianic-Son of God consciousness of Jesus Himself. During the springtime of 
the Church the term lived on in the Eucharistic prayers, the doxologies, and 
confessions. We shall not trace the concept through post-apostolic literature, 
but wish only to point to the five occurrences in the Eucharistic prayer of 
the Didache (9:2-3; 10:2-3):° 


“We thank you, our Father, for the holy vine of David, your child, which you have 
revealed through Jesus, your child. To you be glory forever.” 

Then in connection with the piece (broken off the loaf) : 

“We thank you, our Father, for the life and knowledge which you have revealed 
through Jesus, your child. To you be glory forever. . . 

“After you have finished your meal, say grace in this way: “We thank you, holy Father, 
for your sacred name which you have lodged in our hearts, and for the knowledge and 


faith and immortality which you have revealed through Jesus, your child. To you be 
glory forever. 


‘Almighty Master, you have created everything for the sake of your name, and 
have given men food and drink to enjoy that they may thank you. But to us you have 
given spiritual food and drink and eternal life through Jesus, your child.” 


THE IMAGE LOST 


It is the contention of this paper that the basic, central Servant image has 
been lost in its New Testament depth and vitality in the Church’s worship | 
and in her arts. The liturgy, as the “public work” of the Christian, sancti-. 
fying all his daily work, is little appreciated as the vehicle of our service | 


5. Early Christian Fathers, Cyril C. Richardson, trans. and ed., (Philadelphia, 1953) 
pp. 175-6. | 
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to God. Participation would not be so lifeless and perfunctory if the Chris- 
tian’s loving service, manifest fully in the Christ who is God incarnate, would 
really be a re-enactment of re-presentation from below of what God has 
accomplished once and for all from above. 

With regard to the complex relationships between theology and the indi- 
vidual arts, only two points can be raised in this paper. First, we must ask 
whether the artistic creations of many of our Christian artists are not much 
more inspired by their distinct artistic genius and aesthetic sensitivity than 
by any perception of the spiritual realities of their Christian faith. We are 
not suggesting that such creations must be poor art. They may be astonish- 
ingly original and uniquely perceptive-—so much so that they will put the 
work of the man of strong faith but weak artistic talent to shame. But has 
Christian theology succeeded in spelling out to the creative artist the mys- 
teries of the faith in such a way that he may transform them into the “masks” 
of his sensory forms? Second, and this point is closely allied to the foregoing, 
our artists have every reason to object to a theology which has nothing to 
say, either on Biblical grounds or on grounds of method, to the question of 
the theology of human life. Moreover, they may well object to such a dia- 
lectic between faith and un-faith which really gives no answer to the question 
of the believer’s powers, through faith worked by the Holy Spirit, in partici- 
pating in the goals which God has set for man. 


THEOLOGY 
AND THE ARTS 


EXAMPLE SET BY J. S. BACH 
Lutherans see in Johann Sebastian Bach the artist-musician who committed 
himself in faithful service to the praise of God. His Christian faith imposed 
limitations on him; he was bound to that conception of man’s condition, 
in nature and grace, which is given by revelation in Holy Scripture. He re- 
mained a faithful interpreter of these texts, of the agony expressed there, the pup parTH 
guilt, but also of the thanksgiving and sheer joy of sins forgiven. His secular of BACH 
compositions were no less a part of his servant’s form, so that in all his work 
he was given the grace to bring his talents to their highest possible develop- 
ment. One sees in his life as musician the reflection, the re-presentation, of 
St. Paul’s life of witness (1 Cor. 9:19): “For though I be free from all men, 
yet I made myself servant unto all, that I might gain more.” 


RETREAT OF THE SERVANT IMAGE AMONG THE CLERGY 
But lest we create the impression that it is primarily the artist who has lost 
the form of a servant, that he above all today is self-centered and self-seeking, 
/ Jet me emphasize that among those whose calling it is preeminently to serve, 
in the Holy Ministry, we find the servant image retreating before that of the 
administrator and skillful organizer. To an increasing degree, pastors 
see themselves as executives of a vast and many-sided operation, including 
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maintenance of plant, raising of funds, and acting as representatives of de- 
nominational headquarters. They come to understand themselves as servants 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ and of Christ’s “little ones.” Laymen view their 
role as consisting chiefly in contributing money for the maintenance of the 
ministry, a professional class engaged in the Church’s promotional work. In 
a surprisingly contemporary essay, now buried in the volumes of the Con- 
cordia Theological Monthly, Richard R. Caemmerer, Sr., writes :® 


The shift from the intangible ideas to tangible force always accompanies institutions 
which are in a state of decay. This decay is not necessarily marked by poverty or small- 
ness, but normally by the opposite, wealth and numbers. Our Church, too, in common 
with the institutions of American life, faces the threat of decay. The march of genera- 
tions has sent those people to heaven for whom the life of God in Christ Jesus was the 
absorbing value, and has nurtured generations for which the institutions, the heritage 
of plant and administration, is the significant thing. Under such circumstances the ad- 
ministration becomes more significant than the life of God. As men face the needs of 
the time in moral judgments and in the recruiting of resources for the goals of the 
Church, the primary significance of the Gospel of Jesus Christ becomes a thing to say 
and to advertise; but the motive for the work becomes the thrust and force of admin- 
istrative pressure. The royal priesthood flourishes only in people who are directly in 
touch with God. The moment that their religious life had significance simply because 
of what people say or urge, a difference emerges between the people themselves and 
those who administrate or urge them. 


LOVING 
SERVICE 


Caemmerer then shows how congregational members must enter into the 
privileges and responsibilities of ministering to their brothers and sisters in 
Christ. 


CONCEPT LOST IN OTHER VOCATIONS 


We might look at each vocation in turn and see how William James’ “bitch- 
goddess success” or any other of Max Lerner’s life goals has influenced that 
vocation’s form. Measured by the perfect Servant form we have all strayed 
far from the loving service expressed in that unique life, and, more important, 
there is little willingness to accept the judgment of lifelessness and paucity 
which characterize all our activities. Yet the Form of a Servant remains the 
prototype, the original form, until it is formed in us, through prayer and 
affliction. 

It cannot be questioned that this expression has been fearfully abused, 
that it has been continually distorted in Christian history. According to the 
forged Donation it was employed by Constantine when he ascribed to him- 
self the servile role of the pope’s “stable boy,” standing ready to serve the 
pope in imperial self-effacement. It was used by Gregory the Great when he 
applied to himself the superlative “servant of the servants of God.” It was 
invoked by Frederick the Great in his Political Testament when he wrote, “A 
sovereign is not elevated to his high position, supreme power has not been — 

6. Vol. XIX (1948), 576. 
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confined to him, in order that he may live in lazy luxury, enriching himself 
by the labour of the people, being happy while everyone else suffers. The 
sovereign is the first servant of the state.” 7 In each instance we are convinced 
that the concept was used as a cloak for unimpaired power and spiritual 
pride; in each instance we note the truth of the ancient corruptio optimi 
pessima (corruption of the best becomes the worst). 

Yet the fact that we continue to live as sinners in a sinful and corrupt 
world does not destroy the fact that in Jesus, the true Servant of the Lord, 
God’s purpose for the life of each Christian was actually expressed on the 
plains of history. Though we appear to have presented a pessimistic picture 
of the state of the Servant image, we shall attempt in the next presentation to 
develop a more positive and constructive portrait of Christian possibilities 
in “The Servant’s Form in the Gift of the spirit.” * < 


*Part II of this essay will appear in the Pentecost, 1962, issue of RESPONSE 


LOUIS P. LOCHNER 


Dangers of Modern Journalism 


_ WHAT possible justification can there be for discussing certain aspects of 
| journalism in a magazine devoted to Christian arts— architecture, drama, 
_ literature, music, painting, and sculpture? Is journalism of the pen, the word, 
or the camera an art, worthy of inclusion in RESPONSE? 

One answer is that many of our best known contemporary literary lights 
were active as newspeople before they became authors of famous books. 
. They owe their literary ascendancy in a great measure to the “skill, dexterity 
|... acquired by experience, study, or observation” which is the hallmark of 
_ pre-eminent journalism and which Webster's New International Dictionary 

of the English Language (unabridged) defines as “art.” 

Names like Winston Churchill, John Gunther, Ernest Hemingway, Fannie 
Hurst, Margaret Mitchell, Carl Sandburg, John Steinbeck immediately come 
. to mind to illustrate this point. 

In the world crisis in which we find ourselves, journalism has become one 
of the most responsibility-laden callings. Its importance as a communicator 
of facts, occurrences, opinions, interpretations, and explanatory information 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

7. Eugen Weber, The Western Tradition, Il (Boston, 1959), 440. 
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PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 


HOW IS JOURNALISM MEETING ITS AWESOME ACCOUNTABILITY? 


There is a tremendous difference between, say, 1908, when I became a cub 
reporter on a Milwaukee daily, and today. In those days, a half century ago, 
radio and TV were non-existent as competitors. What happened in Milwau- 
kee scarcely became known beyond the Wisconsin state line unless it in- 
volved some great catastrophe or a famed personality. News from elsewhere, 
arriving not fast by teletype but rather slowly by telegraph, could not, as 
today, be immediately illustrated by “action pictures” transmitted by radio 
or wire-photo. 

In short, history seemed to move more leisurely; knowledge of events 
percolated slowly. This meant that statesmen had time to think before be- 
coming inundated with demands by pressure groups for quick action. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF REPORTING 


Here are some of the impedimenta which so often frustrate the conscientious 
chronicler of events: 

Modern journalism by its very nature of instantaneousness provokes pres- 
sures which are calculated to lead to hasty decisions that should have been 
arrived at only after deliberate and painstaking study. 

During his campaign and early in his administration President Kennedy 
held the sane view that summit conferences should take place only after de- 
tailed preliminary preparations on lower levels. He seemed to heed the advice 
given to but not heeded by President Woodrow Wilson, although earnestly 
urged by Secretary of State Robert Lansing, U. S. Food Administrator Her- 
bert Hoover, and the President’s alter ego, Colonel Edward M. House, not to 
head the American delegation to the Paris Peace Conference of 1918 —at 
least not until positive results had been achieved on lower levels. 

There could be no objection to President Kennedy’s visiting President 
Charles de Gaulle in Paris. Careful preparations had apparently been made 
for this meeting of two heads of mutually friendly states. 

Pressures suddenly mounted, however, for our President also to seek a 
summit meeting with Nikita Khrushchev. Forgotten was what had happened 
to President Wilson; forgotten was what Mr. Kennedy had proclaimed as 
his mature judgment; forgotten was the possibility that it might look like a 
slight to our staunch West German ally if President and Mrs. Kennedy did 


not also pay veteran Chancellor Konrad Adenauer the courtesy of at least — 


a social call while they were en route to Queen Elizabeth of England. 

The tragic results of the hastily conceived, pressurized Vienna summit 
meeting soon became evident: the wily Soviet dictator saw in our President’s 
acceptance of Khrushchev’s aide memoire and his seeming disinterest in 
West Germany an opportunity to advance another brutal step in the sub- 
jugation of East Germany and the isolation of West Berlin. 
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OE ee ee it 


SUBSERVIENCE 


Modern journalism is so subservient to the sensibilities of the “Madison 
Avenue boys” that a truthful, factual story is often rejected for fear that an 
advertiser might object. 

A case in point was a recent radio script in which the commentator good- 
naturedly ridiculed certain radio commercials because of their palpably im- 
possible claims about the products they were plugging. A preliminary read- 
ing to colleagues provoked peals of laughter. They felt certain the vast radio 
audience would be similarly amused. 

The front office, however, vetoed production of the script. “We agree with 
every word you wrote,” the commentator was told, “but we'll lose lots of 
advertising if your piece goes over the air waves.” 


EXAGGERATIONS 


Modern journalism, because of its extremely competitive character, very often 
leads to harmful exaggerations. 

During hearings conducted by a six-nation committee to evaluate the work- 
ings of the Information Centers of the United Nations in almost thirty coun- 
tries, an American correspondent was asked whether he was guided by any 
code of ethics in reporting on United Nations doings. 

“I’m interested in only one thing,” he said. “I try to figure out how I can 
make the front pages with a big headline.” 

He had only his competition in mind. His stories often abound in super- 
latives which are anything but conducive to developing confidence in the 
United Nations as an instrument for the promotion of peace. 


SENSATIONALISM 


Modern journalism, taking a leaf from radio and TV, panders to sensational- 
ism at the expense of objectivity. 

Anybody who has ever taken part in a radio or TV panel show is aware 
that the producer fairly drools if the panelists get into a heated argument 
but makes a wry face if they hew to the same line and bring about a discus- 
sion in depth which is of great interest and benefit for the listeners. 

An example of a weekly magazine gone sensation-wild was supplied in 
one version of the events at Holy Cross Lutheran Church, Chicago. A Roman 
Catholic priest who tried to talk sense to the white mob, all the newspapers 
of Chicago, including several Negro organs, also the official Commission on 
Human Relations of the City of Chicago, the Lutheran Human Relations So- 
ciety of America, as well as some national publications, praised the white 
pastor, his wife, and his white congregation for having afforded shelter to 
the Negro victims of the Douglas Hotel fire, until mob scenes by white hood- 
lums necessitated their transfer to a Negro church. 


SUBSERVIENCE 
TO EXTERNAL 
VALUES 


COMPETITION 
FOR READERS 


A STRIKING 
ILLUSTRATION 
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The reporter for the weekly magazine, however, alleged that the pastor — 
and his wife had “mixed thoughts,” intimated that the wife was a real Chris- 
tian doing the Lord’s work but quoted the pastor as asking the Red Cross 
to evacuate the Negroes “because of the property involved,” although the — 
pastor asserts “he did not contact me at all.” 


DISREGARD OF NATIONAL INTEREST 


Most dangerous of all, modern journalism with few exceptions disregards — 
the fact that we of the free world are engaged in a life and death struggle 
against atheistic, materialistic Communism. 
APPEAL TO During World War II we were constantly admonished to conserve our 1 
CONSCIENCE gasoline. “Is this trip necessary?” we were admonished again and again. | 
NEEDED = The Germans during that same period twenty years ago, as I personally 
witnessed until I was permitted to leave Naziland in May 1942, had an even 
more significant slogan: “Achtung, der Feind hort mit” (“Attention! The © 
enemy is listening in”). It was placarded in every railway and street car, on 
public squares, in restaurants and theaters. 

True, we are not, thank God, in a shooting war, but we are in a war never- 
theless—a war of nerves, a “cold” war. Very few journalists seem to re- 
member that the accent should be on “war” and not on “cold.” 

Realization of this fact should be a constant appeal to the conscience of 
the individual newsman, his editors, and the staff of every news association 
to consider the implications of a news report, commentary, column, or edi- 
torial. Every journalist should ask himself, as we were asked about each 
motor trip, “Is this article necessary?” But he would do best to remember 
that “the enemy is listening in.” 

This slogan seemed rather unnecessary in a totalitarian, monolithic re- 
gime whose subjects were wont to refrain from talking anyway. Nobody 
trusted his neighbor in Hitler’s Germany. 

If there is any country in the world, however, where it is true that “the 
enemy is listening in,” it is the United States. Ours is perhaps the most open 
society in the world. Everybody talks. Even in the corridors of the Pentagon 
in Washington, as a former Polish spy recently revealed, officers apparently 
loudly discuss top secret matters. Also, there are members of both houses of 
Congress who are not exactly tight-lipped! 

Nowhere in the world are so many legitimate, accredited spies living under 
conditions that involve no danger to themselves as in our United States. 
Why? Because New York is the world capital of the United Nations and its 
accredited representatives from almost one hundred nations enjoy diplomatic 
immunity. 

Most of these ninety-nine nations also have separate diplomatic repre- 
sentation in the nation’s capital, Washington, which means that additional 
hundreds of spies are at work there. 
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In the United Nations the Communist bloc is a tightly knit, disciplined 
aggregation of trained observers: Modern gadgets for hearing, seeing, photo- 
graphing, and recording can be concealed. It needs no vivid imagination to 
realize what this means. 

But even if none of the immunity-enjoying personnel were engaged in ac- 
tive espionage, it would still be true that “the enemy is listening in.” 

The first reason was explained to me by one of the best military intelli- 
gence officers the United States Army had until his untimely death — Colo- 
nel William D. Hohenthal. 

“There’s no reason, really,” he said ten years ago, “why the Soviets should 
maintain a vast espionage organization in this country. All they need is a 
staff of competent men with a mastery of the English language and military 
know-how who can serve under the guise of embassy employes. 

“These men need merely to subscribe to a number of dailies and periodicals 
_ and to go to the Library of Congress and examine the scientific and trade 
_ magazines. They will find more useful information by careful reading than 
_ they can possibly gain from ‘cloak and dagger’ methods. Many government 
| publications containing exceedingly valuable information — valuable espe- 
| cially to a potential enemy — can be secured by anybody irrespective of 

nationality from the Government Printing Office.” 
| A second reason why it is true that “the enemy is listening in” and can 
listen in lies in the fact that no other nation in the world lives in as accessible 
a “glass house” for journalists as we. This, again, is due to the fact that United 
Nations world headquarters was domiciled upon American soil. More jour- 
nalists of the pen, word, or camera from foreign countries live in the United 
States than in any other country on the globe. 

The United Nations Secretariat, a veritable glass palace of thirty-nine 
stories and 5,400 windows, is a busy beehive of Fourth Estate activity. Rus- 
sians, Czechs, Poles belong to the same U. N. Correspondents’ Association 
as Americans, British, French. They meet at the same bar and lunch in the 
same U. N.’s dining room and cafeteria. 

The Soviet journalists are good listeners; they usually “clam up” when 
- one asks a question. We Americans are talkative and articulate. Soviet jour- 
nalists are under government orders. American news people are free 
individuals. 

The correspondents from foreign lands accredited to the U. N. do not 
confine their activities to reporting events at the United Nations. They are 
equally concerned about American affairs. Many go on trips during the 
rather dead periods between the General Assembly sessions to find out more 
about the United States. When a Communist correspondent thus takes to the 
road, you may be sure he will report his findings to his embassy in far greater 


detail than he does to the Soviet peoples. 
But even if a Soviet journalist were never to venture out of New York, he 
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could obtain an amazing amount of information, serviceable to our enemy 
in the cold war, by merely reading a representative group of our newspapers, — 
weekly and monthly magazines, and trade papers — in other words, the same _ 
type of information that is available to regular embassy personnel. 

Then what can a Soviet journalist who, it must always be remembered, is — 
an agent of his government, learn about us by careful reading? 


THE HAZARDS OF A FREE SOCIETY 
Here we come to the root of the matter: the tragic position in which a free 
society finds itself when opposed by a closed, tyrannical society whose spokes- _ 

FUBLICITY “man boasts-that he will “bury us.” 
oy das Because ours is a free society, we believe that our public should at all 
times know what our elected representatives——the President and Vice- | 
President, also both houses of Congress —are doing. The same applies to — 
our elected representatives at state, county, municipal, and village levels. 

The merciless light of ever-questioning publicity is focused on race riots, 
race discrimination, corruption in government, corruption in industry and 
business, corruption in the labor movement, crimes of sex, crimes of murder, 
failures of diplomacy, failures in space technology, failures in foreign aid 
programs. 

Publicity has virtually become a fetish. It invades our private lives, devotes 
inordinate space to gossip columns, panders to the lowest human instincts, 
crowds the air waves with advertisements — “commercials” — and interrupts 
cultural productions on TV, such as a charming Mozart opera, with alleged 
news about deodorants, shampoos, lipsticks, cigarets, and beer. 

What a field day the Soviet journalist has, discovering material with which 
he can blacken our reputation before the world! To be sure, any clever jour- 
nalist can downgrade any country. But he is not likely to last long if he 
serves a decent free world organ. Except during heated political campaigns 
and in times of a shooting war, the average daily newspapers in the United 
States, and especially the large, important ones, insist on fair coverage. 

During my time of service, American press representatives in Germany 
were considerably annoyed at a colleague who found nothing but fault with 
the struggling Weimar Republic. It was not long before they read that the | 
brash young man had been recalled and placed in a less responsible position 
because of the protests of many of his fellow Americans at home about his 
biased reporting. His paper could by no stretch of the imagination be classi- | 
fied as “pro-German.” But its publisher and editors realized that he violated 
the canons of fair reporting. 


PASSION FOR FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
Because we believe passionately in freedom of the press, our newspapers | 


and periodicals give detailed descriptions of every launching into space. They 
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can do so because their reporters and science writers are permitted to attend 
the launchings. We are justly proud of our honesty. 

Also, we inform the world through our Voice of America about the secrecy 
with which the Russians enshroud all their ventures into space and point out 
our sincerity and frankness in covering every phase of American space ex- 
perimentation journalistically. 

But are we really making our point? I doubt it. 

It goes without saying that the Russians cannot possibly have placed two 
men in orbit and have sent sputniks around the earth without a period of 
trial and error. These failures are never publicized, and as they are not, 
nobody speaks of them. 

The Soviet propaganda machine, in keeping with the old proverb that 
“Nothing succeeds like success,” craftily sticks to reporting spectacular Soviet 
successes only, while at the same time it uses its vast propaganda apparatus 
— infinitely greater than our United States Information Agency —to tell the 
world that America is having a succession of failures and thus to create the 
image of Russian supremacy and unbeatability in space technology. 

Thus our sincerity and honesty become a liability. 

American journalism gives this aspect of Soviet propaganda a considerable 
lift with its tendency to be so critical of and apologetic for what is wrong 
that the many splendid, constructive things that are being done successfully 
are overshadowed — this at a time when the Soviets make preposterous claims 
about advances in their material progress which have long been part and 
parcel of free world living. 

I sometimes feel that modern journalism has struck the Eighth Command- 
ment out of the Decalogue. We must have criticism, but it must never be an 
end in itself. 

What is true of Soviet propaganda concerning our developments in space 
science is true of every other phase of American life. We unwittingly provide 
fuel for the Soviet lie factory. Consider, for instance, what a wealth of mate- 
rial of strategic military value we publicize! 

There was the illustrated weekly, for instance, which published a detailed 
map that indicated where every factory specializing in the manufacture of 
war material is located. What a bonanza for the Russian air force should it 


decide to bomb our country! 


DISCIPLINED PUBLICITY 
What American journalism must become deeply conscious and aware of in 
these critical times is the fact that a “cold” war is nevertheless a most serious 
form of war; and it must act accordingly. 

When a shooting war becomes a fact, many freedoms which we ordinarily 
enjoy must be given up in the national interest of survival. Rationing, censor- 
ship, allocation of materials, blackouts, conversions of plants serving peace- 
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time needs into arsenals of war —all of this is accepted as a matter of course, 
and is underpinned by appropriate legislation. 

These departures from normal living unfortunately cannot be peremptorily 
demanded and enforced so long as a war, however real, has not progressed 
from the “cold” to the “hot” stage. Only voluntary self-denial can bring re- 
strictions about. This is particularly true of journalism, for it is by its un- 
bridled nature a prime source of giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 

The most powerful individuals in the publishing world for issuing a fervent, 
inspiring, epoch-making appeal to the patriotism of every journalist are the 
publishers and editors in chief of our newspapers and magazines and the top 
executives of radio and TV networks and independent stations. 


GROUND RULES IMPERATIVE 
It is suggested herewith that these personalities meet soon in a national con- 
ference to agree upon a series of ground rules for journalistic behavior in the 
cold war. 

The difficulties involved in the translation of such a proposal into reality 
are tremendous. There is bound to be initial scoffing in many quarters. 
Staunch re-thinking will have to be done by publishers, editors, radio and TV 
executives, headline writers, columnists, commentators, and reporters about 
their roles in these perilous times. 

They must, for instance, realize that today it is conscienceless merely to 
scoop a competitor, to make publicistic use of information obtained confi- 
dentially that is bound to be of service to the enemy. 

This is but one example of the necessity of setting up canons for cold-war- 
time journalism. 

The challenge is there. The enemy is constantly listening in. Will the world 
of journalism rise to the challenge? < 


————— ee 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


Our Debt to a Non-Saint 


Reflections on the Anniversary of the Death of Desiderius Erasmus 1 

FOUR hundred twenty-five years ago, in the early morning hours of July 12, _ 
1536, there died in the Swiss city of Basel a tired, weary and lonely priest and 
ex-monk in his late sixties, virtually stateless, enfeebled with age, tortured by 
gout, racked with the exquisite and excruciating pain of calculus, wasted with 


1. This article reproduces the substance of an address given in the Chapel of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., on July 12, 1961. 
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dysentery, unattended by a priest and unprovided with the Sacraments, plead- 
ing for the mercy of the Lord Jesus, and — although throughout his lifetime 
he had written and spoken the classic languages exclusively —lapsing with 
his last words into his native Dutch, Liever Got! 2 


CONTROVERSIAL FIGURE 


As late as 1519, Bl. Martin Luther had sent the now dead leader a letter 
hailing him as “our glory and our hope,”* but by 1536, invincible antagonism 
had superseded this respect. Three popes in their lifetimes —— Adrian VI, Leo 
X and Paul III —had proposed to honor him with the red hat of a cardinal,‘ 


2. P. S. Allen, The Age of Erasmus (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914), p. 164; Louis 
Gautier Vignal, Erasme 1466-1536 (Paris: Payot, 1936), p. 264; W. E. Campbell, Erasmus, 
Tyndale and More (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., n. d.), p. 275. There are a number 
of accounts of Erasmus’ death. Two are by his friend and fellow-Humanist, Beatus Rhenanus. 
One occurs in the preface to the edition of Origen’s Latin works dated August 15, 1536, 
reproduced as No. III in P. S. and H. M. Allen and H. W. Garrod, editors, Opus epistolarum 
Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami (Oxford: Typographeum Clarendonianum, 1906-1947), I, 53- 
56. (This work is hereafter cited as Epistolae.) The other is in the dedication of the Opera 
Omnia of Erasmus to Charles V dated July 1, 1540, reproduced as No. IV, ibid., I, 56-71. 
According to Rhenanus, the last hours of the great savant were filled with ejaculatory prayers: 
O Jesu, misericordia! Domine, libera me! Domine, fac finem! Domine, miserere mei! Liever 
Got! (ibid., I, No. III, lines 33-35, pp. 53-54). These might very well have been cries of 
pain as well as prayers. In the 1540 account, Rhenanus says that Erasmus died “imploring 
Christ’s mercy with his last, frequently repeated words” (ibid., I, No. IV, lines 515-516, p. 
70). In a letter to John Paungartner dated February 1, 1537, Boniface Amerbach writes that 
Erasmus on his deathbed “had his affections so fixed on Christ that he had nothing on his 
lips except the sweet Name of Jesus, now imploring His mercy, now to have pity on him, 
now to make an end. With such holy utterances he gave up the ghost after having called 
upon the Savior so many times from the depths of his heart” (ibid., XI, No. 3141, lines 100- 
104, p. 354). Writing from Basel to John Cochlaeus sometime in July, 1536 (after Erasmus’ 
funeral), Henry Stromer reports: “His last words, with which, repeated again and again and 
uttered with great sighs (so that you might recognize his truly Christian spirit), he left the 
world behind, [were]: ‘O Jesus, Son of God, have mercy on me. [J shall sing of the mercy 
of the Lord and of His judgment.’ While he was saying these things, death overtook him 
forthwith” (ibid., XI, No. 3134, lines 21-24, p. 343). All these are relatively contemporary 
with the event. Another account is a later and much more second-hand report. It occurs in 
the notes of John Hoybergius on a work by John Latomus. Hoybergius states: “In the year 
1536 Erasmus, resting in the arms of this Lambert [Coomans], expired with these words, 
‘O Mother of God, remember me!’ We learned this from the very men— persons most 
worthy of credence —who had first heard it from Coomans himself.” This report is dis- 
cussed in an article on pp. 251-252 of the Annuaire de l'Université catholique de Louvain 
for 1852, “Un théologien de Louvain assistant Erasme dans sa derniers moments: notice sur 
Lambert Coomans de Turnhout.” (For additional references, see Preserved Smith, Erasmus: 
A Study of His Life, Ideals and Place in History [New York: Harper and Brothers, 1923], 
p. 420, n. 1). R. G. Villoslada, “La muerte de Erasmo,” in Miscellanea Giovanni, Mercati, 
IV (Rome: Vatican Press, 1946), summarized in Campbell, pp. 274-279, makes this report 
the basis for an elaborate claim that Erasmus was in fact attended in his last hours by a 
Roman Catholic priest. It should be noted (1) that Coomans, the famulus of Erasmus, was 
almost certainly not ordained at this time, since he used a legacy of 200 gold florins that 
Erasmus bequeathed to him (Epistolae, XI, Appendix XXV, “Erasmus’ Last Will,” lines 19-20, 
p. 364) to study for the priesthood (Campbell, p. 272); and (2) that Villoslada was not able 
to fix the date of Cooman’s Ordination to the priesthood (ibid., p. 276, n. 3). Coomans in 
1559 became dean of the collégiale in Turnhout, his birthplace, where he died in 1583 
(Epistolae, XI, 225, n. 19). 

3. W. A., Briefwechsel, I, No. 163, line 2, p. 361; Epistolae, II, No. 933, lines 1-2, p. Sie 

4. Campbell, p. 29; Epistolae, XI, No. IV, lines 339-355, pp. 65-66. 
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but after his death the Council of Trent stigmatized him as a Pelagian and 
an impious heretic,® his books were burned in Milan and Spain,° and Paul IV 
put his works on the Index in the first class of prohibited authors, with the 
savage note added that “all his commentaries, notes, criticisms, colloquies, 
epistles, translations, books and writings, even if they contain absolutely noth- 
ing against religion or about religion” were prohibited reading matter for the 
faithful.’ 

Only a few weeks before his death he had longed to leave Basel again 
because of the course that the Zwinglian Reformation had continued to take 
in that city, yet when he died the town gave him a funeral of colossal mag- _ 

EARLY LIFE  nificence, interred his body in the now Protestant Cathedral Church of St. 
Pears Mary the Virgin, and erected a statue to him in a public square. 


PARADOXICAL CAREER 
The name by which he called himself was Desiderius Erasmus of Roterdam, 
and the contradictions that we have described as marking him in his death 
were no greater than his paradoxical career in life. 

The circumstances of his birth are shrouded with uncertainty. He was 
equivocal about the year of his birth, which is now generally taken to have 
been 1469.8 The very name he gave himself implies that he was born in 
Roterdam, and he himself says explicitly that he was, but several biographers 
regard Gouda as his birthplace. He was cautiously reserved about his pater- 
nity and helped to propagate the legend that Charles Reade embroidered in 
“one of the finest historical novels in existence,” The Cloister and the Hearth,® 
exactly a hundred years ago this year, but the dispensation that Leo X issued 
to him in 1517 describes him as “born out of an illicit and, as he fears, sacri- 
legious and condemned connection.”’® Reared in the tradition of Gerhard 


5. Paul Sarpifus], Historie des Tridentinischen Concilii, ed. Friedrich Eberhard Ram- 
bach (Halle: Gebauer- und Stettinsche Buchhandlung, 1761-1765), II, 273, 577, 674; IV, 
209. It may be noted in passing, however, that the Roman Catholic Oratorian Louis Bouyer, 
Erasmus and His Times, transl. Francis X. Murphy (Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 
c. 1959), p. 175, observes: “We are bound to agree fully with the judgment of an expert as 
informed and severe as [Francis Aidan] Cardinal Gasquet who in his great work on The 
Eve of the Reformation [(London: G. Bell and Sons, 1900, 1927), chapter VI] observes 
that, wherever Erasmus deals with matters of theology, his orthodoxy both in intention and 
in fact cannot be seriously disputed.” (The French original of this work by Bouyer was 
published at Paris by Les Editions du Cerf in 1955 as Autour d‘Erasme and contains a great 
deal of documentation lacking in the English version.) 

6. Smith, p. 421, n. 1; Leonard Elliott Binns, Erasmus the Reformer, 2d ed. (London: 
Methuen and Co., 1928), p. 87. 

7. Smith, p. 422. 

8. As Erasmus grew older, he tended to move his birth-year back. On February 26, 
1517, he wrote to Wolfgang Capito that he had entered his 51st year (Epistolae, I, No. 
541, lines 2-3, p. 487). His epitaph in Basel describes him as a “septuagenarian” (ibid., XI, 
p. 356, line 23). 

9. Art., “Reade, Charles,” in Encyclopaedia Britannica, XIX (Chicago: Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 1960), 7. \ 

10. Epistolae, Il, No. 517, lines 7-8, p. 434. On the whole subject see Albert Hyma, 
The Youth of Erasmus (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1930), pp. 51-55, 216- 
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Groot and the Brethren of the Common Life, he became an Augustinian 
Canon Regular in 1487, only to forsake the monastery forever in 1492, to 
shed his monastic habit in 1506, and eleven years later to receive formal 
papal permission to live as a secular priest.1’ Orphaned, left all but destitute 
in his teens, matriculated in the University of Cologne in 1496 as a pauper, 
he became the familiar friend of princes, kings and emperors (thus denying 
the legend of the static social immobility of the middle ages), and in all of 
Europe there was hardly a recipient of a letter from him that did not regard 
the event as an occasion for public boasting. 


HIS NAME IMMORTAL HIS 


“The name of Erasmus shall never perish,” the English humanist John Colet 'NFLUBNCE 
declared in the 16th century. And history has fulfilled his prophecy. Lord 
Acton credits Erasmus with having “diverted the current of ancient learning 
from profane to Christian channels.”'* Margaret Mann Phillips asserts that 
“for a time Erasmus was the Renaissance.”* His biographer Johan Huizinga 
insists that “cultured humanity has cause to hold Erasmus’ memory in esteem, 
if for no other reason than that he was the fervently sincere preacher of that 
general kindliness that the world still so urgently needs.” 1° Lutherans remem- 
ber him as the man whose Diatribe on Free Will in 1524, reluctantly written 
on the insistent urging of friend and foe in the Papalist party, from the Pope 
and the Emperor to Henry VIII and Bishop Cuthbert Tunstall of London,’® 
was the occasion for one of Luther’s most memorable works, On the Bondage 
of the Will. Historians remember him as the man whose extensive rather than 
intensive influence affected almost every contemporary — among them More, 
Fisher, Colet, Tyndale, Coverdale, Melanchthon, Zwingli, Calvin, Cassander, 
_ Castellio, Sebastian Franck, Gattinara, and Granvella,’” to mention only 
the most obvious few—and whose seminal ideas made him the preparer 
and precursor of the modern mind, providing the most diverse kinds of per- 


217; the same author, Renaissance to Reformation (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., 1951), chapter VII. 

11. See Epistolae, Il, Nos. 447, 517-519, 566, pp. 291-312, 433-438, 526-528 and the 
notes thereto. 

12. Quoted in Hyma, The Youth of Erasmus, p. v. 

13. John Emerich Edward Dalberg Acton, The Study of History, p. 6, quoted in Camp- 
bell, p. 16. 

id. Margaret Mann Phillips, Erasmus and the Northern Renaissance (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1950), p. 225. 

15. Johan Huizinga, Erasmus and the Age of the Reformation, trans. F. Hopman (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1927; originally published as Erasmus of Roterdam [New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924]), p. 184. 

16. J. I. Packer and O. R. Johnston, Martin Luther on the Bondage of the Will: A New 
Translation of De Servo Arbitrio (London: James Clarke and Co., 1957), pp. 37-38. Eras- 
mus’ personal reluctance to enter the lists against Luther is impressively documented in A. 
Freitag’s introduction to Luther’s De servo arbitrio in W. A., 18, 550-579. 

17. Huizinga, p. 178, commenting on Walther Kohler’s description of Erasmus as one 
of the spiritual fathers of Anabaptism, concedes that even Hans Denck may have derived 
some of his opinions from Erasmus. 
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son with stimuli in philosophy, education, theology, ethics and international 
relations for more than four hundred years. Nor is it inappropriate that we 
who are the heirs of the Lutheran Reformation remember in this year not 
only the 425th anniversary of the Wittenberg Concord, the martyrdom of 
William Tyndale and the drafting of the Smalcald Articles, but also of the 
death of Desiderius Erasmus.*® 


SOME DEFECTS 


It is easy to criticize Erasmus. For his timidity that would impel him, under 
the pressure of Aleander and others, to restore to the third edition of his 
Greek New Testament the words in I John 5, “There are three that bear wit- 
ness in heaven, the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, and these three are one,” 
even when his manuscripts lacked it. For what has been called his “besetting 
virtue,” his excessive caution and paralyzing passion, for moderation.’ For 
his admitted lack of the constitutional stuff that makes gladiators and con- 
fessors and martyrs.?° For his too optimistic rationalism, his sometimes sar- 
castic humor, and his often uncharitable judgments. For his pride, his “in- 
tellectual superiority not far from snobbishness.”** For the sensitiveness about 
his origin that moved him to adjust the date of his birth to put it before 
his father’s ordination. For such foibles as the vanity that compelled him to 
pad his biretta in back and wear it well down on his neck to conceal the 
abnormal flatness of his skull.?? More legitimately must we criticize him for 
the unrepentant and unreconstructed semi-Pelagianism that marred his 
theology. 


HIS MERITS 


Yet little as we should let these defects deprive him of his just meed of praise, 
so little should we remember him only for equally accidental characteristics 
and qualities ——for his prodigious memory, his in many ways almost fear- 
some intellectual powers,”* his magnificent prose style, the astonishing and 
unpretentious generosity of which he was capable even while he himself 
was dependent throughout his life on the somewhat precarious bounty of 


friends and admirers, and his unremitting energy as author, editor and 
translator. 


18. Smith, p. 424, observes that among the Reformers and their heirs, “Erasmus suffered 
the singularly cruel fate of being pillaged on one hand and stabbed by the other.” 

19. Campbell, p. 30. 

20. “Erasmus was a champion without a trace of the heroic spirit” is the judgment of 


Robert H. Murray, Erasmus and Luther: Their Attitude toward Tolerati : 
S. P. C. K., 1920), p. 384. oleration (London: 


21. Binns, p. 100 
22. Karl August Meissinger, Erasmus von Rotterdam, 2d ed. (Berlin: Albert Nauck und 
Co., 1948), p. 142. 
ash Erasmus was largely an autodidact. When he finally took his doctorate at the rela- 
ee Se race i as in 1506 he mee ae a scholar of such distinction that 
ed almost honoris causa. Cf. issi : i 
det, Erasme et L’Italie (Geneva: Librairie E. Droz, 1954), pag TAN SN aT RBS 
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There are other things for which we have juster cause to remember him 
with gratitude before the God who uses human actions as the masks behind 
which He accomplishes His sovereign purposes. We deplore the break of 
Erasmus with the Lutheran movement that developed more and more in- 
evitably from 1520 on and became complete by 1524.24 But we remember 
that long before the “impressive shadow of Luther loomed large across his 
path,”*° Erasmus had mercilessly been attacking the hollowness of much of 
the monastic piety of the time, unveiling the barbarism of the educational 
system, pillorying the formalism of both vulgar and official religion, unmask- 
ing the sedulously fostered superstitions, cannily questioning the origin of 
human institutions around which vested interests in the institutional Church 
had flung the toga of divine tradition, calling for the reform of the Church 
in the head and members, criticizing with either delicate wit or furious in- 
vective, as occasion dictated, the corruptions of late Scholasticism, clamoring 
a return to Christian morality, and paving the way in court and church and 
lecture-hall for the Reformation that arose in Wittenberg.”® 

We can remember with gratitude that it was the counsel which the Elector 
Frederick solicited from Erasmus in 1519 that steeled that pious prince’s de- 
termination to protect Luther from his foes.?? 

We can recall with thanksgiving the stimulation which Erasmus gave to 
Philip Melanchthon, whom Ignatius von Ddllinger, no friend of the Reforma- 
tion, called “the most brilliant phenomenon which proceeded from the Eras- 
mian school, equal to his master in many respects, superior to him in others.” 7° 

We can appreciate Erasmus’ antipathy to all Philistinism, even when 

24. Wallace K. Ferguson, editor, Erasmi opuscula (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1933), 
p. 342. For a recent statement of the differences between Erasmus and Luther, see Heinrich 
Bornkamm, Das Jahrhundert der Reformation: Gestalten und Krdafte (Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, c. 1961), pp. 36-55. 

25. Campbell, p. 229. 

26. We think in first line of the Adagia (first ed., 1500), The Praise of Folly (1509) 
and the Colloquia familiaria (First ed., 1518). He is almost certainly not, however, the 
author of Julius exclusus, as Carl Stange has shown in his Erasmus und Julius II, Eine 
Legende (Berlin: Alfred To6pelmann, 1937), whom Meissinger, p. 233, follows, even though 
the Erasmian authorship of this entertaining satire was asserted as late as 1933 by Ferguson, 
pp. 38-48. The French Erasmus scholar Renaudet, p. 112, regards it as “sans doute composé 
dans l’entourage de l’un des cardinaux dissidents par un secretaire érasmien.” — Erasmus 
was so widely regarded as unorthodox that he could not offer his Consilium cuiusdam ex 
animo cupientis esse consultum et Romani pontificis dignitati et Christianae religionis tran- 
quillitati — his last-ditch effort at healing the breach between the Reformers and the Papalist 
party —at Worms in 1521 under his own name (Ferguson, p. 338). As late as August 31, 
1523, he could write to Huldrich Zwingli: “It looks to me as if I have taught everything 
that Luther teaches, except that I have not done so in so atrocious a way and that I have 


refrained from some of [his] riddles and paradoxes” (Epistolae, V, No. 1384, lines 89-91, 
p. 330; C. R., 95, No. 315, p. 118, lines 3-5). 

27. Paul Kalkoff, Erasmus, Luther und Friedrich der Weise: Eine reformationsgeschicht- 
liche Studie (Leipzig: Verein fiir Reformationsgeschichte, 1919), chapter II; Epistolae, III, 
Nos. 939, 963, 979, pp. 527-532, 577-578, 604-605. 

28. John Joseph Ignatius von Déllinger, Die Reformation, 1, 349, quoted in James Wil- 
liam Richard, Philip Melanachthon, the Protestant Preceptor of Germany 1497-1560 (New 


York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898), p. 137. 
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ERASMUS 
IN ACTION 


ERASMUS AND 
THEOLOGY 


REVERENCE 
FOR WORD 


it disguised itself behind the mask of religion, and his concern for the arts 
and for a Christian expression in culture. 

We can likewise recall the very positive contributions which Erasmus made 
to theology and the insights he voiced that command our cordial contempo- 
rary concurrence, novel as they were in the 16th century. Two works will 
have to suffice to provide us with examples. The first is one of his shorter 
colloquies, Pietas puerilis, which we can render not too inaccurately as The 
Religion of a Teen-A ger. Can we withhold approval from the morning prayer 
that Erasmus puts on the lips of the not quite seventeen-year-old student: 

“Lord Jesus Christ, I give Thee thanks for having been pleased to bless me 
this past night, and I pray Thee that Thou wouldst in like manner prosper me 
the whole of this day, for Thy glory and my soul’s good. Thou Who art the 
true Light that never sets, the eternal Sun that enlivens, nourishes and ex- 
hilarates all things, vouchsafe to enlighten me that I may not fall into sin, 
but by Thy guidance may attain everlasting life”? *° 

Or can we suggest a better meditation as the Holy Communion is being 
celebrated than the one that Erasmus has this youth summarize quite unaffect- 
edly in these words: 

“T give thanks to Jesus Christ for His unspeakable love in condescending to 
redeem mankind by His death; I pray that He would not suffer His most holy 
Blood to be shed in vain for me, but that with His Body He would always 
feed my soul and that with His Blood He would quicken my spirit, that, grow- 
ing by little and little, I may be made a fit member of His Mystical Body, 
which is the Church; nor may I never fall from that holy covenant that He 
made with His chosen disciples at the Last Supper, when He distributed the 
Bread and gave the Cup, and through these with all who are engrafted into 
His society by Baptism”? *° 


COMMENDABLE METHODOLOGY 
The other work is his Compendium of the Nature or Method of Arriving at 
a True Theology, originally the methodological part of the introduction to 
his Greek New Testament of 1516, which he expanded greatly and published 
separately in 1519.°* We must remember that reverence for the written Word 


29. Desiderius Erasmus, Colloquia, latest ed. (Basel: Emanuel K6ni Filii 

ae op ne ene of N[athan] Bailey, All of the Familiar rit pete Dae 
rasmus oO oterdam Concerning Men, Manners and Thin [ i « 
don: J. Darby and others, 1725), p. 45. Bae eae 

30. Erasmus, Colloquies, p. 64, after Bailey, p. 48. 

31. The Pritzlaff Memorial Library of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, has a copy of 
the second edition, which came out in February of the following year, Erasmus Roterdamus 
Ratio seu methodus compendio peruenieni ad ueram theologiam ... ex accurata autor 
recognitione (Basel: [Johannes Froben], 1520). A critical text of both the Methodus of 
1516 and the enlarged Ratio seu methodus has been published in Annemarie and Haijo 
Holborn, editors, Desiderius Erasmus Roterdamus: Ausgewdhlte Werke (Munich: C H 
Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1933), pp. 150-162, 175-305. (This collection, which also 
contains the Enchiridion militis christiani and the Paraclesis and Apologia prefixed to 
Erasmus’ Greek New Testament, is cited hereafter as Holborn.) 
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of God is characteristic of Erasmus. As early as his Handbook of the Chris- 
tian Knight of 1503 he asserts (in Tyndale’s translation): “Thou must ever 
remember that Sacred Scripture may not be touched but with clean and 
washen hands, that is, with high pureness of mind, lest that which of itself 
is a preservative or treacle by thine own fault turn into poison.”*? In this 
spirit he writes his Nature or Method of Arriving at a True Theology. 

Must we not endorse the proposal that he makes in this work that the dog- 
mas of the Faith be taught on the basis of the Gospel sources and the apos- 
tolic letters? °° 

Must we not approve his assertion that “the chief objective of theology is 
to set forth the Divine Word, to give an account of the Faith and not of frivo- 
lous questions, to treat of religion soberly and effectively, to cause tears [of 
repentance] to flow, and to kindle men’s minds with a longing for heavenly 
things”? *4 

Must we not agree with his description of theology as involving not merely 
technical competence but a veritable transformation of the theologian him- 
self? “Make this your first and only aim, your sole endeavor,” he counsels, 
“that you may be changed, that you may be carried away, that you may be 
made to shed tears, that you may be transformed into the things that you are 
learning. The food of the soul becomes useful precisely when it does not set- 
tle down in the memory, the stomach so to speak, but when it is carried into 
the intestines of the mind, the emotions. Exactly therein will you appear to 
yourself to have been making progress not because you can argue more bril- 
liantly, but because you are aware that you have gradually been becoming 
another person, less proud, less prone to anger, less greedy of money or 
pleasures or life, and that your vices have daily decreased somewhat and your 
piety has somewhat increased.” *° 

Must we not commend his insistence upon a firsthand knowledge of the 
Sacred Scriptures themselves rather than an acquaintance achieved by way 
of a collection of proof-texts in some work of reference? Must we not simi- 
larly assent in his demand that the theologian have recourse to the original 
Greek and Hebrew and refuse to be content with a translation, even the Sep- 
tuagint or the Vulgate? *° 

Again, do not his principles of hermeneutics command our concurrence 


WE MUST 
AGREE 


32. Erasmus, Enchiridion militis christiani, trans. William Tyndale [?], p. 65, quoted in 
Campbell, p. 37; Latin text in Holborn, p. 33, lines 13-15: “Etiam atque etiam meminieris 
non oportere nisi lotis manibus, hoc est summa animi puritate, tractari divinas litteras, ne 
tibi antidotus tuo vitio vertatur in venenum.” 

33. Holborn, p. 193, lines 25-27. 

34. Ibid., lines 18-23. 

35. Ibid., p. 180, lines 22-30. 

36. Ibid., p. 284, lines 28-36; pp. 181-184. This in no way contradicts his enthusiasm 
for the spread of the Sacred Scriptures among the people in their respective vernaculars, 
from Scots and Irishmen to Turks and Saracens (Paraclesis ad lectorem pium prefixed to 
the 1516 Greek New Testament; Holborn, p. 142, lines 10-19). 
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LEARN FROM 
ERASMUS 


when he bids the interpreter of the Sacred Scriptures always ask himself: 
“What does the text say, who is speaking, to whom is he speaking, what words 
does he use, at what time is he speaking, what is the occasion, what precedes 
the text, what follows it?”%’ 

Or when he requires the exegete to pay the most scrupulous attention to 
the real thrust of the passage that he is interpreting? *° 

Or when he points out that, while the example of Our Lord and the Holy 
Apostles authorizes allegorical interpretation on occasion, prudence dictates 
cautious and careful reserve in the use of this method? * 

Or when he says that the commentaries of the ancient and recent doctors 
are good and necessary, but “nobody should be so addicted to them that we 
should regard it as a crime to dissent from them at any point”? *° 

Or when he warns against being scandalized by superficial inconsistencies 
in the Sacred Scriptures and disbelieving what is written, instead of seeking 
a way to explain the difficulty by a careful examination of all the attending 
circumstances? *1 


SOBERING REFLECTIONS 


As we look back at Erasmus across four and a quarter centuries, it is sober- 
ing, but also comforting, to reflect that God does not refuse to use a human 
instrument for prosecuting His purposes merely because that instrument is 
imperfect. 

And even with his frailties, we can learn from Erasmus. It was not merely 
cowardice that made him shrink from boldly joining the Reformers when it 
meant splitting Christendom. It took a kind of courage as well, rooted in a 
profound concern for the preservation of the links that bind the empirical 
Church together.** It is a concern that we might well have in a day when 
some are all too ready to make a virtue of separateness and schism, all too 
ready contemptuously to reject and blithely to break unities that God has 
brought to pass, all too ready to refuse in patience and charity — as well as in 
loyalty to the truth —to seek ways of knitting up the raveled cords that might 
bind together parts of Christendom now severed from one another. 


37. Holborn, p. 196, lines 29-32. 

38. Ibid., p. 287, line 35, to p. 288, line 7. 

39. Ibid., pp. 259-284, 

40. Ibid., p. 204, line 35, to p. 205, line 2. Bouyer, p. 127, observes: “The only com- 
mentary, properly speaking, which [Erasmus] allowed was an elucidation of Scripture by 
itself — that is, the comparison of texts with one another and their mutual clarification.” 

41. Holborn, p. 215, lines 27-29. An excellent commentary on these lines is Erasmus’ 
letter of May 15, 1518, to John Eck of Ingolstadt, when the latter took offense at the hon- 
est exegesis of Erasmus; the exchange of letters is reproduced in Epistolae, II, Nos. 769 and 
844, pp. 209-212, 330-338. 

42. Thus in 1533, encouraged both by Melanchthon and by the Papalist Bishop Julius 
von Pflug, Erasmus wrote De sarcienda ecclesiae concordia. For a contemporary Lutheran 
evaluation of Erasmus’ ecumenical endeavors, see Friedrich Wilhelm Kantzenbach, Das 
Ringen um die Einheit der Kirche im Jahrhundert der Reformation (Stuttgart: Evangelisches 
Verlagswerk, 1957), chapter II. 
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And Erasmus has one last word for us — peculiarly applicable to those of 
us who are engaged in the scientific study or the professional practice of some 
aspect of divinity. It too comes from his Handbook of the Christian Knight: 
“It is better to have less knowledge and more love, than to have more knowl- 
edge and less love.” #8 


ROBERT B. THORNBURG 


Bach, The Lutheran Layman, and 
The Church Year 


Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme, the cantata (#4140) which Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach composed for the last Sunday after Trinity, offers significant in- 
sights into the value of the liturgical year for the Christian layman. Wachet 
auf was designed for performance in the Service following the reading of the 
Gospel (Matthew 25:1—13— the parable of the ten virgins) for the Twenty- 
seventh Sunday after Trinity.’ This essay, however, will not attempt a histori- 
cal study or a technical analysis of the work but will strive to point out some 
of the ways in which an attentive experience with the cantata might enrich 
the life of the non-specialist accustomed to worship according to the Lu- 
theran rite as it is indicated, for instance, in the Service Book and Hymnal 
of the Lutheran Church in America. 

In keeping with the forward-looking emphasis of the propers for the Last 
Sunday after Trinity the cantata is based on the great Advent chorale of the 
sixteenth-century German hymnodist Philipp Nicolai (SBH #7; LH #609). 
The first stanza of the hymn merges the Advent theme of the watchman 
rousing Jerusalem with a suggestion of the parable of the virgins. The second 
stanza, however, replaces the virgins with Zion as the throng exultantly wit- 
nessing the approach of the Lord. The bridegroom metaphor is dropped, al- 
though the reference in the last line to supping with the Lord (Abendmanhl) 
subtly links the marriage feast (Hochzeit) of stanza one with the Last Supper. 
The third and final stanza boldly shifts from earth to heaven and from the 


43. Erasmus, Enchiridion, trans. Tyndale [?], p. 142, quoted in Campbell, p. 37; Latin 
text in Holborn, p. 64, lines 25-26: “Satius est minus sapere et amare magis, quam magis 
sapere et non amare.” 

1. Some authorities call attention to the fact that the 27th Sunday after Trinity occurs 
but rarely. Nevertheless, though the Service Book and Hymnal of the Lutheran Church in 
America prescribes the use of the propers of this Sunday for the last Sunday after Trinity 
each year, Wolfgang Schmieder, in his thematic catalog of the works of Bach (p. 188), 
assigns this cantata to the 27th Sunday after Trinity. 
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welcoming song of waking Zion to the praise of God eternally sung by the 
heavenly host. 


ITS THREE STANZAS 
Stanza one of the hymn is an admonition to the weary virgins awaiting the 
bridegroom, and is couched in the earthy (though metaphorical) terms of 
Old Testament prophecy and New Testament parable. Stanza two is in sev- 
eral senses both central and transitional: it begins as a third-person narrative 
of the Lord’s descent and concludes as a hymn of praise and a commitment 
to follow. Christ has come down and is raising men up (Incarnation and 
Atonement). Stanza three is entirely in heaven and uses the imagery and 
symbolism of Revelation. In the very structure of the hymn the Incarnation 
in the center (stanza two) effects the Atonement, converts earth (stanza one) 
to heaven (stanza three). 

The cantata appropriates Nicolai’s melody and his text for its emphatic 
beginning, middle, and end, filling out, dramatizing, and intensifying the 
development with intermediate recitatives and duets. 

Before the “Wake!” theme resounds in the opening words of Nicolai’s 
first stanza, the cantata begins with several bars in which strings and oboes 
establish and repeat a simple iambic meter. It is anything but a vigorous start. 
It might almost be said to begin in a rut suggestive of the perhaps dulling 
routine of some twenty comparatively undistinguished and undistinguishable 
Sundays after Trinity since the last of the dramatic major festivals of the 
church year. But do not these very doldrums serve to symbolize relatively 
unexciting expanses in the life of the spirit, the need for patient waiting when 
significant experiences seem long deferred? If so, they would appear to point 
up a correspondence in the life of the church and of the individual Christian 
to the long historical period of tiresome waiting for the promised Messiah. 
And while Bach’s opening is unobtrusive and repetitious —almost quietly 
plodding — it is not utterly relaxed or unnerved; it has a wiry timbre and a 
nervous pulsing energy which gently hint at an edgy anticipation. And 
straightway something does happen: sensuous and lively flourishes are an- 
nounced by the violin and taken up by the oboe. Then in striking counter- 
point against these lush but somehow unsettling instrumental elaborations, 
soprano voices unhurriedly sing out the startling words of Nicolai’s first stanza 
in the full tones of his stately chorale melody. After the first dramatic Wachet 
auf, the alto voices begin the same stanza in a more quickly-paced and waver- 
ing melodic line, which tenors and basses take up in free imitation at inter- 
vals of three syllables (so that each voice pronounces its first wachet auf 
just after these words have been sounded once by the preceding voice). As 
it progresses, the first stanza of what has been called the King of Chorales 
gradually develops into the most intricate and complex section of the entire 
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cantata. The monotonous beat which opened the passage and the instru- 
mental elaborations which followed continue to be audible throughout, along 
with the involved and almost fragmented presentation of the chorale text 
by the four voices. Periodically the voices are silent while the instruments 
reappear in full focus, sometimes with the plodding metre and again with 
the sensuous flourishes. 

If the metre suggests the wearisome anxiety of protracted anticipation, the 
lush instrumental phrases which repeatedly intrude upon it seem to betoken 
worldly pleasures in which those whose anticipations have long been unful- 
filled may be tempted to find solace. But through all this the human voices 
declare in firmer tones that the moment of fulfillment is even now at hand. 
The sopranos, contrasting most markedly with the instrumental elements, 
affirm the point boldly and are joined by the other voices, expressing the 
same faith in identical words and related music but giving the impression that 
they may have been infected and weakened by the more lush and worldly 
instrumental theme. The total effect is one of tremendous intensity. Beset by 
anxious delays and worldly lures, the waiting company appear to be united 
in their eager hope and anticipation, but “out of phase” with each other in 
their nervous excitement, uncoordinated and undisciplined. The need for 
atonement is effectually communicated musically and dramatically as well 
as theologically. 


MUSICAL 
SYMBOLISM 


AN INCISIVE RECITATIVE 


The buzzing but paradoxically meaningful confusion of Part Two is followed 
by a quiet but incisive recitative in which the tenor represents the words of 
the watchman. It is as if in the preceding section the full company had been 
amplifying rumors and now the individual voice gives us the authentic per- 
ception in a simple, unmelodic prose announcement with minimal instru- 
mental support, stripped of the flamboyance of metered lines, rhyming words, 
strophic form and contrapuntal development, which had intensified the open- 
ing section. May this not imply the private inner source of genuine religious 
experience? At least it begins to develop a profound imaginative commen- 
tary upon the interrelation of the personal and the social, the inner and the 
outer, the contemplative and the active aspects of the life of the spirit. 
Despite these contrasts the recitative is neither prosaic nor abstractly ethe- 
real. It is still, after all, the approach of a bridegroom that the watchman is 
ecstatically announcing. The bridegroom is described in similes of physical 
gracefulness and charm recalling the hypersensuous love language of the 
Song of Solomon. And the climax of the joyous message is that the bride- 
groom brings us to the wedding banquet. Thus the heightened spiritual ele- 
ment is achieved through a similarly heightened physical element. Moreover, 
the echo of the Song of Solomon strengthens the synthesis (implied in the 
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opening chorale) of two persons: the earthly bridegroom awaited by the vir- 
gins in the Gospel for the day * and the heavenly Lord whose advent is being 
proclaimed by the watchmen of Old Testament prophecy. This fusion is 
achieved with enhanced imaginative force through the use of another Old 
Testament theme, the fervent love lyric of the Song of Solomon, long interp- 
reted by Christendom as the prefiguration of the mutual love of Christ and the 
church. Additional power accrues from the traditional use of the terms of 
physical love by Christian mystics in the effort to communicate the rapture of 
their spiritual experience. One could scarcely find a more richly multivalent 
yet thoroughly integrated demonstration of the harmony of the two Testa- 
ments, the meaningful aritculation of the liturgical year, the interpenetration 
of body and spirit, and the essential oneness of past, present, and future in 
Christ as declared in the opening of the Introit for the Last Sunday after 
Trinity, which itself links Psalms and Revelation with inverted chronology: 
I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending: which is, and which 
was, and which is to come, the Almighty. 

The soprano-bass duet, which constitutes Part Three of the cantata, is in 
one sense the most spiritually exalted passage yet encountered, for the solo- 
ists clearly represent Christ and his beloved in a love dialogue. Yet it is at 
the same time the most earthly erotic, for not only is the intimately amorous 
atmosphere of the Song of Solomon sustained in the text, but also the clingy, 
EXALTATION dreamy violin obbligato is reminiscent of the motif in the opening chorale 

AND associated with worldly pleasures. The two lovers seem to be not yet together 
EROTICISM but calling across the distance to each other with passionate yearning. The 
structure of the duet similarly suggests that the union is not yet consummated, 
for the two voices take turns much of the time, and when they are singing 
simultaneously they are canonically “out of phase,” like the voices in the 
opening chorale. Nevertheless, in the midst of this ardor of unsatisfied passion 
the two lovers anticipate the opening of the door to the heavenly meal (zum 
himmlischen Mahl—to the heavenly feast) and the soprano sings Komm 
Jesu — the first outright identification of the bridegroom in the cantata. This 
with the prompt assurance from the bass, Ich komme, and the soprano’s re- 
sponse, komm liebliche Seele, come, lovely soul—virtually demands to 
be paralleled with two verses from the close of Revelation (22:17 and 20), 

of which parts of both appear in the Gradual for the day: 


And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let him that heareth say, Come. And 


2. The emphasis upon vigilance and preparation which is a central theme of the parable, 
of the collect and epistle for the Last Sunday after Trinity, and (of course) of the ensuing 
Advent season is reiterated in a close paraphrase of the crucial verse of the parable (Mat- 
thew 13:6) at the close of the recitative: 

Wacht auf, ermuntert euch! den Brdut’gam zu 

empfangen;, dort! sehet, kommt er hergegangen. 
Arise and take your lamps in eagerness to greet Him 
Come! hasten, sally forth to meet him. 


Translated by Henry S. Drinker 


CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM 
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let him that is athirst come. . . . He which testifieth these things saith, Surely I 
come quickly. Amen. Even so, come, Lord Jesus. 


In this dynamic transformation of a scene of passionate earthly yearning into 
the assurance of fulfillment, one might construe the himmlische Mahl as not 
merely the wedding banquet of the parable of the virgins or the climax of 
the watchman’s anticipations but also as at once both the Last Supper of 
the Lord — the climax of His first Advent — and the feast of fulfillment prom- 
ised in Matthew’s account of the Last Supper (26:29) and symbolized as the 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb near the end of Revelation (19:9). Imagina- 
tively speaking, does not Christian thought and experience equate the two? 
At this point in the cantata, if not earlier, the traditional double reference 
of Advent —to the first and second Coming of Christ — is rendered vibrantly 
alive. 


PERFECT 
INTEGRATION 


THE STURDY CHORALE VERSUS EXQUISITE ACCOMPANIMENT 


At its structural center the cantata returns to the chorale and presents the 
middle stanza of Nicolai’s hymn previously discussed. The exquisite flowing 
melody with which the violins initiate the movement and over which the 
chorale melody is counterpointed throughout is unmistakably related to the 
instrumental elements of the opening chorale passage and of the duet. It is, 
however, more articulated and coherent, less jumpy and chaotic, than the 
instrumental component of Part One and at the same time more stable and 
dignified, less flightly and almost embarrassingly intimate and sensuous, than 
the violin obbligato to the lovers’ dialogue. If one has gradually come to 
equate (in some loose way) the instrumental line with the earthly dimension 
and the vocal line with the spiritual, one now finds that the two are coming 
closer together. The human anxiety and disorder of Part One and the nearly 
excessive eroticism of Part Two (as expressed in the instrumental line) have 
given way to a melody that, while related, is more substantial, harmonious, 
and controlled, though no less sensuously joyous. 

When the voices enter with the words of Nicolai’s central stanza, the tenors 
alone are singing the chorale melody in unison. Thus the vocal element sug- 
gesting the spiritual dimension has also been ordered and clarified since the 
“out of phase” opening chorale and the “out of phase” lovers’ duet. The 
exquisite perfection of the contrapuntal integration of the sensuous, the earthy 
instrumental melody, and the more austere and solemn hymn tune provide 
a most effective musical demonstration of the meeting of heaven and earth 
as symbolized in the words of this stanza, opening with the joyous and con- 
certed announcement of the arrival of the Lord. The bridegroom metaphor 
quietly gives way, Ihr Freund kommt von Himmel prdchtig —in his might 
her Lord appeareth, and Zion unobtrusively takes the place of the bride in 
the duet. Yet Zion may already be identified (as it surely is later) with the 
New Jerusalem “prepared as a bride adorned for her husband” (Rev. 21:2). 
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Even in the closing lines of the stanza, which has modulated into a hymn 
of praise and commitment addressed directly to Herr Jesu Gottes Sohn— 
Lord Jesus, Son of God, allusions to the Freudensaal — joyful hall, and the 
Abendmahl— evening (wedding) banquet, link the physical joy of the mar- 
riage feast with the accumulating implications of heavenly and spiritual joy. 
The physical and the spiritual are inextricably interrelated in this passage. 
Neither one has ousted or submerged the other. Each has reached a new 
fullness and integrity. And the two harmonize perfectly together. To one 
amateur theologian this is virtually an illumination of the dual nature of 
Christ — True God and True Man. Hearing the central chorale is in itself 
almost enough to refute the pre-Chalcedonian heresies. Incarnation and 
Atonement are apprehended with pulsing life and rich immediacy. 

Austerity and affectionate intimacy are paradoxically intensified together 
in the bass recitative which follows this central climax. The voice is, of course, 
that of the bridegroom of the earlier lovers’ duet, who in the interim has 
been more pointedly identified with Christ. The instrumental element is now, 
significantly, almost inaudible. The vocal text is imperative in mood, magis- 
terial almost to severity, but its substance is, like that of the earlier recitative 
which it parallels in many ways, of passionate love; and its diction again is 
from the Song of Solomon. 

Such an effective reminder of the fusion of authority and love in the Bride- 
groom — Christ is succeeded by a duet (thus the second half of the compo- 
sition repeats the structural pattern of the first half and heightens the listener’s 
awareness of the alternations of religious experience — individual and col- 
lective, sensuous and austere, tender and demanding) in which the soprano 
joins the bass for a second lovers’ dialogue. The instrumental element is also 
reminiscent of the earlier violin obbligato but seems rather less diffuse and 
slightly less sensual. It is presented in the somewhat firmer tones of the oboe. 
The words express the ecstatic assurance of mutual possession and are sung 
in unison or in brief antiphonal phrases indicating that the distance between 
the lovers in the earlier duet has been closed. The union has been effected 
and the intimate, personal joy of it is being experienced. 

This private, individual ecstasy is subtly but triumphantly merged with the 
collective rejoicing of the Communion of Saints in the final chorale. Just as 
Zion took the place of the bride in the second chorale stanza, so now men 
and angels join in glorifying God. For the first time in the cantata the instru- 
ments join with all the voices in a simple but grand harmonization of the 
great hymn tune. For the first time instruments and voices begin on the same 
beat and keep together throughout. The earthly and sensual melodies are not 
to be heard but their quality has been integrated into the one vast harmony. 
The physical and earthy has been not exorcized but transformed. In the text 
the bridegroom metaphor is absent. The setting is now entirely in heaven, 
but the sensuous and concrete details from Revelation of the jeweled gates, 
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the harps and cymbals, the divine throne continue the theme of the reconcilia- 
tion of physical and spiritual, as does the music. And men are singing with 
the angels! The senses have been integrally involved in the experience: 

Kein Aug’ hat je gespiirt No eye hath seen, nor ear 


Kein Ohr hat je gehort Was ever blessed to hear 
Solche Freude. Such rejoicing. 


Yet we do see it imaginatively in the imagery and symbolism of the drama- 
tized text, and one can almost say we hear it literally in the glory of this 
closing chorale. 


THE GRAND CLIMAX 


Amazingly the grand climax is accomplished with the same material (the 
chorale melody) with which the cantata opened and through progressive 
simplification. The drive toward simplicity comprehends and integrates com- 
plexity rather than eliminates it. Nothing is lost; all is meaningfully harmon- 
ized. The final heavenly chorus would be the poorer without the contribu- 
tion of the erstwhile sensuous and unsettled instrumental component; so 
would our spiritual life without transcended earthy elements, including the 
Incarnation of Christ and the Resurrection of the body. 

Is it not similar with the church year — the liturgical arrangement which 
can enhance the worshiper’s imaginative grasp of incarnation and atonement 
with its perpetual succession of physical experiences (days, weeks, seasons, 
human actions), as it were, infused with and transformed by a spiritual di- 
mension? Like the cantata, the church year ends in a celebration less flam- 
boyant and spectacular than many that have preceded it. Nevertheless, its 
quiet power also derives from the fact that it integrates in unostentatious 
simplicity but in perfect harmony all the major elements of the year which is 
now concluded and of the Gospel which it clarifies and dramatizes. It effec- 
tually climaxes the liturgical year and at the same time meaningfully prepares 
for the approaching First Sunday in Advent. The conclusion finds us back at 
the beginning, but enlightened rather than dizzy from traveling in circles. In 
the church year, in the cantata, and in the Christian life, ending and beginning 
work together and illuminate each other: 

“T am Alpha and Omega, saith the Lord.” ~< 
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A Reaction 


Postscript for Protestants, Bernard Scott’s alert look at American artists and their own long and 
longing look toward the church, published in the last issue of RESPONSE, is itself worth a long and 
second look. He concludes by calling Protestants to re-assert or realize their “priestly” role for the 
Artist American. But now the next question must be raised: priest of what? 

Scott’s answer seems to be: priest of things spiritual; and for him the tragedy is that the center 
of spiritual vitality has shifted from the church to the world. This may be a P.S. for Protestants, 
but is it for Lutherans? 


For Lutherans there always is a big area of life, including things of the “spirit” (small s) which 
are outside the domain of the church — outside because God put them there. They are not thereby 
outside of God’s domain. No, He is busily at work within them, getting His work done, but they do 
indeed proceed without the church, and they proceed well. Statecraft, natural science, agriculture 
have from God their own priestly function to perform apart from the priestcraft of God’s church. 
I suggest that the artist, insofar as he is exercising the spiritual sensitivities and talents with which 
God has gifted him, has also a priestcraft that is, bluntly stated, none of the church’s business. 


The notion that the church is the priestess over “all things spiritual” is a medieval heresy which 
the Roman church today has not quite unlearned and which Protestants started to re-learn, too, 
soon after the Reformation. The secularization of the modern world was at least in one respect a 
gift of God to the church, forcibly shearing her of her totalitarian pretensions and calling her back 
to her own distinctive priestcraft—-of which she had become and still remains somewhat ashamed. 
The area in which the church does have priestly authority is given her by her Lord, and it is nar- 
rowly prescribed by Him. In its most prosaic form it is the authority to forgive sins. It is authoriza- 
tion in the realm of the Holy Spirit, in the task of reversing Genesis 3, in putting God’s own Spirit 
back into people, even artists. 


This is not to say that “saving souls” is what counts, but rather it suggests that if artists are 
the honest seekers in our society, then the church’s message to them must be analogous to Christ’s 
message to the Pharisees of his day, who were (as is often ignored) the honest, moral men of cul- 
ture of the first century. And that message was not “Build on what you already have” as a prepara- 
tio evangelii, but “Forsake all that you have and come and follow Me,” for that is really living. 


Rather than seeing the American artist as one who would combine his priestcraft with the church, 
must we not be able to incorporate his person into the redeemed body of Christ? The issue is not the- 
ology and the arts, but the Gospel and the sinner-artist. This distinction is not a quibble about words. 
For the Gospel does have a word to say to the sinner-artist, whatever form his idolatry may take — 
pride, snobbery, despair, asceticism, libertinism. The words are, “Son, be of good cheer; thy sins are 
forgiven thee.” And then comes the commission back into culture, “Take up thy bed and go home,” 
go back into culture where by other means, means over which the church has no authority, God gets 
his good cultural work done. 


Perhaps the sequel to Postscript for Protestants is what Marty Marty calls “Second-Chance Prot-. 
testantism”, wherein the church “freed of the whole burden of carrying a reluctant populace cul- 
turally”, becomes “more disciplined” — knows its area of competence and sticks to it— “more 


confessional”—— in being less self-conscious to exercise its one authorized priestcraft — “more 
worldly” — not by asserting its claim over culture, but turning men loose to be free in the world of 
the human spirit. E. H. Schroeder 
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The LSWMA in Action 


The Fourth Annual Conference of the LSWMA was held at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, June 27—29, 1961. It was sponsored by the Office of Religious Affairs of the 
University in cooperation with the Extension Service of the University. It was a well-planned con- 
ference with two lectures on theology, one on church architecture, a sound demonstration lecture, 
seminars on drama, architecture and fine arts, church music, and audio-visual communications. The 
seminar discussions (panel members were University faculty members) focused on areas of the 
commissions of the Society, but the commissions did not take part in the presentations. 

The lectures on theology were given by Dr. Ernest Koenker, Department of Theology, Val- 
paraiso University: “The Arts and Worship: The Form of a Servant as Lost Inheritance” and 
“Culture and Worship: The Servant’s Form in the Gift of the Spirit.” The idea of the Christian as a 
servant of God is waning in our spiritual legacy. Dr. Koenker pointed out that the liturgy must be- 
come the expression of man’s service to God. But not the liturgy alone. The Christian artist and mu- 
sician must support the Word, and give it dynamic expression. 


Mr. Edward A. Sovik, architect, Northfield, Minnesota, spoke on “Contemporary Church Archi- 
tecture.” He maintained that a church building should be a Christian expression, it must communi- 
cate ideas and suggest the presence of God. The Christian community is one worshipping together. 
We are all participants, and the clearest expression of this is the unicameral church — the church where 
there is no division between the space occupied by the clergy and that occupied by the congregation. 

The seminars on church architecture were moderated by Prof. Ralph W. Hammett, Professor of 
Architecture. Participants included Mr. Edward Sévik and Prof. Robert Iglehart, Professor of Art. 

Prof. Emil Weddige, Professor of Design, conducted a third seminar in art with a demonstration 
of lithography. 

The seminars on church music were conducted by members of the faculty of the School of Music. 
The first seminar, “The Problem of the Solo in the Service,” was presented by Prof. Harold Haugh. 
The second seminar was a discussion of “The Contemporary Religious Composer in a Changing 
World.” Dr. K. Paul Cooper acted as moderator, and panel members were Dr. Leslie R. Bassett, 
Dr. Ross Lee Finney, and Dr. H. Wiley Hitchcock. 


The conference sponsored three musical events. The first evening, a concert of sacred music was 
presented by the Ann Arbor Cantata Singers, conducted by Dr. Rosella Duerksen, accompanied 
by Mr. Charles Dirr, organist, and an instrumental group. The following afternoon, a demonstra- 
tion recital of the Robert Noehren organ was played by Mr. William Osborne, graduate music stu- 
dent. The final evening a lecture-recital on the history of lutheran chorales was presented by Dr. 
Marilyn Mason, organist, and Dr. Hans David, lecturer. 


The seminars on drama were concerned with the plight of 20th century religious drama. Prof. 
Clairibel Baird, Speech Department, moderator, Dr. Richard Burgwin, Drama Department, and Dr. 
Marvin Felheim, English Department, discussed “The Image of Man in Contemporary Drama.” 


The conference program included the opening performance of “J.B.” by Archibald MacLeish, pro- 
duced by the University of Michigan Players. The play and its meaning were discussed the follow- 
ing morning in the second seminar on drama. 

A final lecture, “Sound and Spirit,” presented by Mr. Lee Eitzen, A-V Communications Director, 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, was an original demonstration on the use of sound. 

Mr. Michael Church, Lecturer in Art, University of Michigan, also presented an art demonstra- 
tion on “New Visual Dimensions.” 
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The Commission on Audio-Visual Communications displayed the photos that were submitted for 
the AGAPE Photo Contest, held earlier this year. The winning photo, “Tender Loving Care,” shows 
a social worker holding a young negro child, and was taken by Mr. Paul Ockrassa, photographer 
on the Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Missouri. This commission hopes to accumulate enough photos 
for a travelling exhibit. 

The Commission on Theology, Dr. A. C. Piepkorn, chairman, held a brief meeting during the 
conference, and made the following suggestions regarding their role in the work of the Society: 1) 
The name of Commission No. 1 should be changed to Commission on the Relation of Theology to 
the Arts. 2) Members of this commission should also be members of other commissions. 3) In this 
connection, this commission should meet separately from the other commissions. 4) For the 1962 
conference, this commission proposes a Bible study on the Living Parish, and will work jointly with 
the other commissions in preparing the conference program. 

The General Assembly of the Society held one business session during the conference. The secre- 
tary’s and treasurer’s reports were presented, and the following officers were re-elected: secretary, 
Edward Schroeder; treasurer, Linden Lundstrom. Pres. William Walters announced the Fifth Annual 
Conference, which will be held at Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota, June 13-15, 
1962. The theme will be THE LIVING PARISH. (For a complete resume of the conference, see 
LSWMA Bulletin No. 7.) 


A regional conference was held in Los Angeles, California, June 17, 1961, sponsored by Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church (Missouri Synod) and Our Savior’s Lutheran Church (ALC). The Rev. Toivo 
Harjunpaa, Professor of Historical Theology, Pacific Lutheran Seminary, gave the main address, 
speaking on “The Theological Foundations of Christian Worship.” 

Six group discussions were held in the following commissions: Fine Arts, conducted by Mr. Paul 
Roseland; Choral Music, Mr. Sheldon Disrud; Hymnology, Pastor Charles Smith; Organs, Mr. Rob- 
ert Tusler; Architecture, Mr. Robert Inslee; Drama in the Church, discussed by the Drama Trio 
from the University of Redlands. An organ demonstration was presented by Mr. Theophil Gehring, 
organist of Trinity Lutheran Church. 

The evening session included an organ recital by Mr. James Strand, University of Redlands; and 
the choir of Our Savior’s Church, directed by Dr. Paul Vernon, presented the first performance on 
the west coast of the festival cantata, UNA SANCTA, by Paul Christiansen. 


A Festival of Lutheran Arts will be presented by the Lutheran Church of St. John and St. Peter, 
Syracuse, New York, during November, 1961. The following series of programs has been planned: 

Nov. 3rd—Organ Recital, Mr. Will O. Headlee, Organist/choir director, Lutheran Church of St. 
John and St. Peter. 

Noy. 10th—Drama, THE SIGN OF JONAH by Gunther Rautenberg. Directed by Rev. Paul 
Bosch, Campus Lutheran Pastor, Syracuse University. 

Nov. 17th—Voice Recital, Miss Ruth Pinnell, Associate Professor of Music, Syracuse University. 


Bach. 

Two special art exhibits have been prepared for the festival: 1) Paintings from the permanent 
collection of the Lutheran Brotherhood, exhibition of commissioned works of LSWMA, exhibition 
of contemporary local works. 2) Exhibition of 19th century and earlier ecclesiastical material do- 
nated by members of the congregation and other local sources. 

Katharine Holum 
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Nov. 24th—Choral Program, JESU MEINE FREUDE by Buxtehude, WACHET AUF by J. S. 


Nota Bene 


The Fourth Annual Conference of the LSWMA, which was conducted June 27-29 at the 
University of Michigan, was indeed of a high order. In more respects than one the sessions and 
programs, taken as a whole, reached the highest level thus far attained. In addition, Mr. Harold 
Duerksen of the university’s Office of Religious Affairs and his Planning Committee set a high 
standard for efficiency in conducting the annual conference of the Society. Our largest repre- 
sentation came from Cincinnati, Ohio, where we have a chapter of which we may justly be proud. 


The 1962 annual conference will take place at Gustavus Adolphus College in St. Peter, Min- 
nesota. Paul Alwardt, director of the Department of Music at Gustavus Adolphus College, will 
serve as chairman of the Planning Committee for this conference. St. Peter is located less than 
one hundred miles south of the Twin Cities, Minneapolis and St. Paul. It is in the very heart of 
a vast area which is heavily populated by Lutherans. We sincerely hope that the attendance at 
this conference will reflect that particularly the Lutherans of Minnesota and nearby Iowa, Wis- 
consin and South Dakota are deeply interested in healthy types of Christian culture, the very 
types which have prompted us to organize the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the 
Arts. The topic for the 1962 conference will be The Living Parish, a topic which should mean 
much to every pastor, church musician, architect, teacher, student and member of the laity of the 
church. The presentation and development of this topic have been entrusted to Dr. Arthur Carl 
Piepkorn who will be assisted by a special committee and carefully selected speakers, panelists and 
discussion leaders. 


Gerald Thorson, professor of English at Augsburg College in Minneapolis and an associate 
editor of RESPONSE, is serving as a Fulbright lecturer in American literature at the University 
of Iceland in Reyjavik during the current school year. During his absence his work as associ- 
ate editor of RESPONSE is being performed by Elmer E. Foelber who, last spring, received an 
honorary doctorate from Concordia Seminary in St. Louis. Gerhard Cartford received his doc- 
torate from the University of Minnesota last summer and is now serving as director of the music 
department of Texas Luthern College in Seguin, Texas. He has been replaced by Donald Myr- 
vik as circulation manager of RESPONSE. We look forward to the time when Mr. Cartford will 
again be active in the LSWMA; he has been a most valuable member of the Society and its 
administrative committees. 


In his Reflections of the President, William Walters calls attention to the fact that our confer- 
ence in Ann Arbor confirmed our convictions that a lack of important insights into the nature 
of Christian art and architecture is often realized when church art, music and architecture are 
discussed by artists, composers and architects who themselves are devoid of basic ecclesiastical 
knowledge, understandings and appreciation. Much was said by a group of panelists to deplore 
the low quality of much church music, but a statement from the audience became necessary 
to remind those present that many of America’s foremost composers write very little or no church 
music at all because they are not Christians, do not attend church services and make no at- 
tempt to ascertain the mind of the church. Attention was called to the fact that in Christian 
countries of Europe the situation is different; most reputable composers of England, Germany, Au- 
stria, Switzerland, Holland and the Scandinavian countries hold membership in the church and 
compose for the church. 


We had a similar experience at the Eighth International Musicological Congress which con- 
vened in New York City September 5-12, 1961. In an excellent and very well attended panel 
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discussion much time was devoted to the question: Why did J. S. Bach not write church can- 
tatas during the last years of his life? Many explanations were offered by American and Euro- 
pean scholars. Not one was satisfactory or acceptable. It did not seem to occur to the panelists 
that the real reason might exist outside the realm of musicology. Attention was called to this from 
the audience and the panelists were reminded that J. S. Bach, an orthodox Lutheran, was obliged 
to work with rationalistic clergymen during these years, with men who frowned upon and refused 
to use the very chorales which meant much to Bach because of their solid theological content 
and sturdy melodies. However, the musicologists did not respond; despite their musicological learn- 
ing and profound erudition, they evidently failed to grasp what was meant, since it 
was outside their realm of thought. We thought at the time of words spoken by Otto Gombosi, 
an internationally known musicologist of Harvard University whose untimely death in 1955 was 
regretted throughout the world. Dr. Gombosi, at that time a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, attended the annual spring meeting of the Mid-Western Chapter of the Amer- 
can Musicological Society held at Concordia Seminary in St. Louis in the year 1950. This being 
the Bach anniversary year, much time was devoted to the music of J. S. Bach. After a long 
discussion had taken place regarding the character of Bach’s music, Mr. Gombosi asked for the 
floor and, pointing to a theologian, remarked: “There are some things about Bach which only 
you theologians can explain. We musicologists are at a loss without your help.” Albert Riem- 
enschneider, a noted Bach authority of those days, repeated what Gombosi had said and what he 
said was likely his last public statement regarding J. S. Bach, since he died very shortly after re- 
turning to his home in Berea, Ohio. Both of these men were Christians; Otto Gombosi was a 
professed Calvinist and Albert Riemenschneider a faithful Methodist. 


On September 10th and 11th the International Hymnological Conference was conducted in New 
York City. This was the second international conference ever held, the first one having taken 
place in Liidenscheid, Germany, in the fall of the year 1959. Konrad Ameln of Liidenscheid not 
only arranged for the first conference but also instigated the second by asking the undersigned to 
request the Hymn Society of America to arrange for a New York conference, since he was scheduled 
to attend the International Musicological Conference which preceded directly. The Department of 
Worship and the Arts of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. and its able 
and far-seeing director, Marvin Halverson, were asked to participate. The conference opened 
with a Festival of American Hymns which was presented in the Church of the Ascension under 
the leadership of Mr. Vernon de Tar. This festival concert was most interesting and illuminat- 
ing. Mr. de Tar’s choir gave an excellent account of itself, as did also the soloists and Leonard 
Reaver, the organist. The conference itself took place in the Interchurch Center on the following 
day. The present writer presided in the morning and Dr. Deane Edwards, president of The Hymn 
Society of America, presided in the afternoon. Several papers were read, among them Dr. Ameln’s 
scholarly and rich discussion of The Roots of German Hymnody of the Reformation Era. J. Vin- 
cent Higginson discussed Aspects of American Roman Catholic Hymnody, James R. Sydnor Twen- 
tieth Century Hymnody in the United States, and Charles L. Atkins The Psalm and Hymn Tunes 
of William Billings. While Thor Johnson presided in the evening, John W. Work discussed The 
Negro Spiritual and the choir of the Church of the Master presented a program of Negro Spirituals 
under the direction of Theodore R. Stent. The sessions and concerts were well attended. 

The International Hymnological Conference brought a number of questions to our minds: To. 
what extent is American hymnody exerting an influence among Lutherans? Is this hymnody well 
suited for Lutheran services of worship? Is it sufficiently doctrinal for Lutherans? Is it Trinity-and 
Christ-centered? How many hymnophiles of America appreciate hymnology as a science and disci- 
pline? How many members of the Lutheran church, which is often referred to as the Singing Church, 
hold membership in the Hymn Society of America and help to set the pace for America? How many 
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know of this Society at all, know that it has its headquarters in the Interchurch Center at 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, know that it has a membership of several thousand people and 
that it publishes a quarterly which it calls The Hymn? We should give further thought to these 
questions that the cause of better hymnody in America may profit thereby. We Lutherans are 
influenced not only by forces which originate within our own Lutheran circles, but also by those 
which are to be found outside the pale of Lutheranism. Our heritage in Christian hymnody re- 
minds us continually that also in this area we are part of the salt of the earth and that this salt 
will easily lose its savor if it is not preserved as it deserves to be and also if it is not transplanted 
as it should be for the sake of its preservation and use. 

W.E.B. 


Reflections of the President 


Every generation, it seems, becomes enamored with a few favored words or expressions. Two pet 
portions of patois for intellectuals today are “articulate” and “communication.” These two cherished 
commodities, recurrent criticism tells us, are rarely possessed by the artists, scholars, and theologians 
of the church who are quite out of touch with the world and even the parish. 

The Fourth Annual Conference of the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music, and the Arts held in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, June 27-29, 1961, provided an interesting measure of some of these criticisms. 
This conference brought artistic minds not motivated by the Holy Spirit into contact with totally com- 
mitted men through conversation and discussion of topics wholly centered within the Christian dimen- 
sion. The “contest” (the term aptly describes the attitude of many in attendance) was a draw; the 
results were infinitely more valuable. The Lutherans, in too many cases, did come off sounding in the 
words of one Society member “hopelessly provincial and uncommunicative as usual,” and the citizens 
of the world seemed lost in a creative excellence lacking the direction, inspiration and purpose which 
is so basic and natural a part of the Christian life. 

If I understand the Society member’s comment correctly, I am inclined to agree in point: there 
has arisen a brand of pseudo theological-artistic-intellectual language among Lutheran scholars of all] 
types which seems to communicate something to the initiated, but which is singularly uncommunica- 
tive to other schools of thought (which happen to be in the majority). Moreover, it frequently appears 
that the propriety of usage in this tongue is of more concern to many who speak it than the worth of 
the ideas expressed. Such is, unfortunately, one of the firm walls of provincialism and a firm foundation 
for the ghetto art many fear is spawning in Lutheranism today. The church in history, on the other 
hand, almost consistently has shown a delightful ability to converse quite freely with the secular world, 
and with admirable finesse absorb whatever ideas and objects are valuable for her own purposes. 

Most Society members were impressed with the command of their subject matter these “citizens” 
demonstrated, and with the dispassionate ease with which they discussed ordinarily highly polemic 
topics. Freed of any sectarian animus, these men pronounced far-ranging criticism, penetrating obser- 
vations, and highly distilled syntheses the power and perspicacity of which startled many members into 
earnest thinking. But I also observed in these men a respectful wariness and admiring attentiveness 
to the words and ideas of the Faithful, pleasant proof that they regard Christian artists much more 
in command of their own materials and the ideas which guide their creativity, much more “articulate 
and communicative” than even a few years ago. 

The Fifth Annual Conference for 1962 (Gustavus Adolphus, St. Peter, Minnesota,, June 12-15) 
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pursues a purpose of interest to greater portions of the church body, in fact to every Christian. The 
Society proposes to project its energies into every area of worship and culture in Christian family living. 
A three-part program (worship, arts, music) running concurrently will give each registrant greater 
opportunity to explore in depth the area of his particular interest (3 full days in each program) with 
a simultaneous opportunity to see his special purpose related in family worship to the other two areas. 
Lectures in “The Living Parish” by theologian Arthur Piepkorn will capstone the triple arch of the 
program. Each evening special presentations will integrate all the materials and focus with particular 
clarity our serious purpose in this depressed area of art and worship. Every effort will be made to sup- 
port the lectures and workshops with displays of books, art materials, worship aids . . . whatever else 
will contribute to a deepening of the total impact of the program. 

It is hoped that since this program will be of such immediate interest and utility to every parish, 
congregations will begin making plans at once to send their pastors, parish musicians, teachers, par- 
ents and mature young people to this conference. William R. Walters 


An Editorial 


One finds three approaches to art in the church. First: Art is considered inimical and/or irrelevant 
to religion. Sincere Christians have taken this attitude in many circumstances. It is most often fa- 
vored among puritan groups, but examples of it can be seen also in the ancient and medieval church. 
Within Lutheranism, too, there have been currents in this direction. The incorrectness in this view, 
I think, is twofold: it is false to suppose that man can live without symbols; what we do in all our 
activities reveals our minds and spirits, consciously or unconsciously, systematically or haphazardly. 
The second fault is that this attitude fails to recognize properly the fact of embodiment. Even God’s 
revelation of Himself is in tangible form: “The Word became flesh”. Art is the embodiment of in- 
tangible and non-verbalized concepts. 

The second approach to art in the church considers art to be a human offering of response to 
God’s gifts. This approach stresses that grace is mediated through the Word and Sacrament and 
that it is represented in Christian art forms—-whether musical or visual or dramatic—to be thought 
of in terms of sacramental and sacrificial activity. This is obviously a common observation. It is 
characteristic of the branches of the church where the Scriptures are considered to be the only chan- 
nel of communication from God, and is again far from unknown among Lutherans. Now it is true 
that what we do is done as a response to God’s gifts. But against serious problems arise. This po- 
sition implies that art forms are not to be thought of as sacramental—that God does not speak 
through this form of human activity. But where does one find the courage to put this sort of limita- 
tion on the Holy Spirit? And how does this accord with the Lutheran view that God, who took the 
initiative in the redemptive work, continues to have it in the life of the church? Luther took the posi- 
tion that the church gathers primarily to receive God’s gifts rather than to make an offering, and it 
seems clear that the gifts which can come to us through liturgical and other art forms may be 
the Word of God indeed. 

A further problem is that if we assume the value of art to be only sacrificial we find it impossi- 
ble to establish acceptable criteria for the art of the church. The offering may be merely sensuous 
decoration, or merely skillful, or merely exciting, or even simply dull and inept. If art is simply an 
offering, we must presume that, provided the one who makes the offering is sincere and devoted, 
God will accept the offering whatever its other merits or demerits may be; and if God can accept 
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a sincere, though otherwise worthless gift, do men have a right to quibble about whether it is good 
or bad art? On this basis ugly and naive work can be defended as satisfactory and even com- 
mendable. 

A third approach to art asserts that because the ministry and the mission of the church are to com- 
municate or mediate the truth to men, this obligation also lies upon the artist who works in the 
church. He must then consider his art not only as a response to grace received, but also as a com- 
munication of truth perceived as a gift through which the Holy Spirit may minister, a medium of 
grace, an embodiment and representation of aspects of the truth. The artist is then supplied with 
criteria: he must be faithful to the truth and he must communicate effectively. 

Two further comments should be made. First, one must think of art as a sort of sacrament, re- 
membering at the same time that it is not the same sort of sacrament as those instituted by our Lord; 
and one must think of it as a sort of word of God remembering that it is dependent on the Word of 
God of which it is an echo. Second, art has its limitations; it can only communicate certain as- 
pects of truth. But it is of great importance because it can often communicate more subtly, penetrat- 
ingly, persuasively and memorably than verbal discourse. 

The foregoing is a development of the views the church has taken of art. I should like to say 
something now about the views artists have taken of art, and propose a reconciliation. 

At the most naive level art is sometimes thought of as a demonstration of skill. So we sometimes 
say the butcher is an artist if he cuts pork chops with nicety, or the ventriloquist is an artist, or the 
painter who can paint a photographic likeness is an artist. 

Or art is sometimes thought of as a means of providing sensuous delight. So we say the chef 
who bakes a particularly delicious apple pie is an artist, or the weaver who organizes on the loom 
a pleasant pattern of color is an artist, or the decorator of a column capital with pleasant shapes is 
an artist. The great many people who want paintings always to be pretty or architecture always to 
be pleasant are committed to this notion of artistic value. 

Or one may evaluate art on the basis of how interesting or exciting it is. We look for “original- 
ity,” “verve,” “dynamic.” As a result we have waves of fashion and novelty which disappear when 
they no longer startle or puzzle us. 

And art has been thought of as being a matter of self-expression, as if its virtues are not public 
virtues but depend on how thoroughly the artist purges himself consciously or unconsciously. One 
of the best known critics suggests in his book on Van Gogh that the value of his painting is vin- 
dicated because it kept the painter from ultimate insanity, at least for awhile. So art is a sort of 
therapy. This view is taken by a good many weekend artists. 

Finally artists may affirm that art is concerned with communication, and at its best is the herald, 
the instructor, the mediator, the demonstration, illumination or celebration of some aspect of truth. 
This is the ultimate and controlling criterion, to which all others are contributory or incidental. 
And it is on this common platform that the third group of churchmen and the serious artists can 
meet fruitfully. 

There are a number of further comments to be made on these matters and I intend to make only 
one of them which seems to me to be especially important. If we think of art as being essentially 
communication it is easy to dismiss the avant garde and the radicals among the artists with the 
damning judgment that they do not communicate effectively to very many people and therefore are 
not, according to these criteria, good artists. There are two good reasons why churchmen ought to 
beware of this conclusion. First, when we speak of avant garde we mean those who are preceding 
the rest of us into the future. Now since the church, moreso than other institutions, is most con- 
cerned with the future it is the churchmen who should be most friendly to the avant garde and be 
most eager to discern their visions and learn their language. Second, the church must not turn its 
back on the radicals; (it was itself founded by the greatest radical of all.) It is sobering to consider 
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that the complacent and secure manner in which churchmen settle for art that is “safe” and “mid- 
dle of the road” reflects more the nature of the Scribes and Pharisees than of the Lord of the 


Church.* 


E. A. Sovik 


* This editorial includes the sentiments expressed by Mr. Sovik at the Fourth Annual Conference of the Lutheran 
Societyfor for Worship, Music and Arts, which took place at the University of Michigan June 27-29. Mr. Sovik read the 
above as a member of the panel which discussed “Artistic Values,” especially as related to Architecture. 


Reviews of 


Literature and Music 


MUSICOLOGICA ET LITURGICA. Gesammelte 
Aufsatze von Christhard Mahrenholz. Karl Ferdinand 
Miiller, editor. Barenreiter Verlag, Kassel, 1960. 688 
pp. $5.00. 

In the Pentecost, 1960, issue of RESPONSE atten- 
tion was called to the fact that a Festschrift would 
be published in Germany through the Barenreiter 
Verlag to honor Prof. Dr. Christhard Mahrenholz 
of Hannover on the occasion of his sixtieth birth- 
day on August 11, 1960. This Festschrift appeared 
at the time appointed and is now available. It in- 
cludes no fewer than 35 essays and other writings 
by the guiding spirit of Lutheran worship activities 
in Germany. These 35 chapters cover a wide va- 
riety of topics: the organ and organ building, 
campanology, musicology and church music, lit- 
urgics, hymnology, ecclesiastical law. All pertain 
to Lutheran worship in one way or another. All 
illustrate why we did not hesitate to prognosticate, 
at the time, that Christhard Mahrenhoiz is among 
the very few notables of our day to whom future 
generations will accord the esteem which they en- 
joy already now. We marvel at the versatility, the 
breadth and the depth, of Professor Mahrenholz as 
we read what he has written, particularly what is 
now available in one volume: MUSICOLOGICA 
ET LITURGICA. Scholars and libraries will wel- 
come this volume which has been bound most at- 
tractively by the Barenreiter Verlag. The included 
Tabula Gratulatoria includes more than 400 names, 
including the names of three Americans. 

Walter E. Buszin 


Denis Stevens, Editor. A History of Song, W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., Inc., New York, 1961. 491 pp. $7.50. 


The name of Denis Stevens is well known among 
the musicologists of our day. Although, in addition 
to editing this volume, he wrote only its Foreword 
and the chapter which covers the Renaissance, yet 
does his name add substantially to the importance 
and authoritative character of A History of Song. 
This volume covers the gamut of the history of 
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song in intriguing fashion. The bulk of the volume, 
pp. 119-466, is devoted to The Modern Period. The 
authors are, it seems, from the British Empire and 
from the United States of America. While it is pos- 
sible for authors from these nations to write a his- 
tory of songs of many nations in a thoroughly satis- 
factory manner, we are inclined to believe that the 
volume would have profited from an inclusion of 
authors from continental Europe. Songs, usually 
more so than music in larger forms, express more 
satisfactorily the feelings of the hearts of the people 
of not a few of the nations represented, e.g., Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Scandinavia and Fin- 
land. Germany and Austria are covered on pp. 228- 
264; double the number of pages would have been 
little enough for these nations of Lieder. What is 
said is good, but why skimp to this extent as one 
might well do for certain other nations? We wonder 
too why the modern period was extended to as far 
back as the 16th century. Many songs of centuries 
16-18 are anything but modern. However, if the 
purpose of the volume is to provide nothing more 
than an introductory survey of the areas treated, 
then we are satisfied. A more penterating history of 
song would require at least three volumes the size 
of this one; likely these three volumes would be bet- 
ter suited for academic use and therefore provide 
less enjoyable reading material for the average 
reader. 

Walter E. Buszin 


Karl Ferdinand Miiller & Walter Blankenburg. LEITUR- 
GIA — Handbuch des evangelischen Gottesdienstes. 
Volume Four: Die Musik des evangelischen Gottes- 
ene Aanarnes Stauda Verlag, Kassell, 1961. 928 
pp. .00. 


To date, four complete volumes of this magnum 
opus, which concerns itself with Lutheran worship 
and all that pertains thereto, have been published. 
More volumes are to follow. The various areas cov- 
ered are written by experts in the respective field. In 
volume one, for example, will be found an extensive 
and excellent article on the theological basis of 
Christian worship written by Prof. Dr. Peter Brun- 
ner of the University at Heidelberg. The volume 
contains also discussions by other scholars, includ- 


ing an eighty page discussion of the history of Chris- 
tian worship in which neither Anglicanism nor 
America receive sufficient consideration. In volume 
two the Lutheran Liturgy is discussed by various 
liturgical scholars and volume three is devoted to 
services which revolve around the sermon, to the 
minor services, and to an index of volumes 1-3. 
Volume four of LEITURGIA is devoted to the mu- 
sic of Lutheran liturgical worship. A total of 266 
pages cover the theological basis of church music. 
The chapter was written by Prof. Dr. Oskar S6hngen 
of Berlin. While very much will be found in this 
chapter which is sound, informative and thought- 
provoking, Prof. Sdhngen on several occasions suc- 
cumbs to the danger of putting church music on a 
level with the Christian religion itself and thus 
weakens his arguments. Other stimulating chapters 
of the volume were written by Christoph Wetzel, 
Otto Brodde, Walter Blankenburg, Walter Kiefner, 
Hans Klotz, Wilhelm Ehmann and Walter Reindell. 
In their chapters one finds profound discussions of 
hymnology, polyphonic church music, the theory 
and practice of voice culture, the organ, wind instru- 
ments and campanology. 

While each volume of LEITURGIA deserves an 
extended review in RESPONSE, time and space do 
not permit this. In fact, the first three volumes of 
LEITURGIA were available already before volume 
one of RESPONSE was published and the same may 
be said of serveral sections of volume four. Although 
the various chapters are not of equal value and al- 
though some are even rather weak, we nevertheless 
continue to regard LEITURGIA as a magnum opus 
of high quality. Students of Christian worship, espe- 
cially of Lutheran worship, can ill afford to ignore 
or bypass LEITURGIA. We have been informed by 
the editors themselves that future volumes will be 
largely theological in character and will relate them- 
selves more specifically to such matters as the doc- 
trine of the church and the holy ministry, the sacra- 
ments, and other topics which attach themselves 
even intimately to the worship life and practice of 
Christendom. It is possible that two or three volumes 
will be added to the four already available to com- 
plete the set. Walter E. Buszin 


Georg Rhau. Musikdrucke aus den Jahren 1538 bis 1545 
in praktischer Neuausgabe herausgegeben von Hans 
Albrecht in Rahmen der VerOdffentlichungen des 
Landesinstituts fiir Musikforschung, Kiel. Band IV. 
Vesperarum Precum Officia (Wittenberg 1540). Her- 
ausgegeben von Hans Joachim Moser. Barenreiter 
Ausgabe 3134. Concordia Edition 97-2020. Baren- 
reiter Kassel, Basel, London, New York. Concordia 
Publishing House, Saint Louis, USA, 1960. 


With the issuing of this volume, the Barenreiter 
Verlag and Concordia Publishing House have com- 
pleted the first third of their Georg Rhau project, 
ie., the publication in twelve volumes of Georg 
Rhau’s printed music editions. Georg Rhau (1488— 
1548) was the first publisher of music of the Lu- 
theran church. His editions contain a great many 
significant and characteristic polyphonic composi- 
tions of Luther’s time. Their over-all Protestant 
flavor is represented in the first two volumes of the 
Georg Rhau project. These first volumes contain 
responsories by Balthasar Resinarius. The third vol- 
ume (Symphoniae Jucundae) is an anthology of 
the Renaissance world’s best sacred music from 
many different lands. The fourth volume, however, 
consists of settings for the vesper service written by 
German and Flemish composers only, such as Jo- 
hann Stahel, Georg Forster, Adam Rener, Johann 
Walter, Heinrich Isaac, and Thomas Stoltzer. Some 
of the anonymous settings were likely written by 
Rhau himself. 

In addition to being the first publisher of Lutheran 
music, Georg Rhau is known for his intentions for 
music education. These are evident in the important 
prefaces to his publications. The two prefaces to his 
Vesperarum Precum (Officia psalmi feriarum et 
dominicalium [The Tones for the weekday and Sun- 
day Psalms for Vesper Service]) constitute an 
exclusive manifestation of his pedagogical en- 
deavors. At the beginning of his dedicatory preface 
to the senate of the city of Coburg, he describes 
them in the following fashion: 


. . . . [have always had the greatest desire that 
my publishing business be useful, especially for 
children in school. Therefore, during the past 
years, having set aside publishing music by the 
more serious authors, I have undertaken rather to 
publish books for children on the first principles 
Ofitne attSaeeene 
In the preface, addressed to the teachers, he 

stresses the necessity of beginning the study of music 
with easy things in order to appreciate later the 
more difficult types of composition. He assures us 
over and over again that he is concerned primarily 
with teaching good literature and fundamentals of 
music to children which they themselves are able to 
sing: 

. . . You know how absolutely necessary it is 
that children learn the rules and examples of mu- 
sic immediately in their tender years, and, with the 
elements of literature, begin also to perceive the 
fundamentals of this art. Having expounded these 
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rules, it is good to go on to the study of examples, 
so that the children might be trained in singing 
and that they might learn to apply the rules in 
practice. And, since in every kind of learning it is 
best to begin with the easiest, I have thought these 
simple songs to be good for those tender years 
when children begin to learn the choral art. . . 
He does not want to by-pass the august group of 
more complex and brilliant compositions, but in the 
interest of musical education of the young he ab- 
stains from including them: 

. . . . As far as Iam concerned, I prefer by far 
to publish this work of excellent harmonies and 
motets, for I am not so stupid or ignorant of this 
art that I do not know the difference between 
brilliant composition and popular songs (vulgares 
modulationes). But a reason of common useful- 
ness must be at hand, which is found in the inter- 
est of youth, since children taught these melodies 
are able to progress to a higher knowledge of the 
art. Indeed, we are not all born artists, and we 
always progress from the lower to the higher, as 
is apparent throughout life. Therefore, it seems 
necessary to give children the easier things first, 
and then little by little, as the youth grows, he is 
led up the steps to the supreme heights of music. 


This edition of the settings of the ferial psalms 
for Vesper services begins always with five psalms 
set for four voices in fauxbourdon fashion. No li- 
turgical principle is applied as far as the selection 
of the psalm tones proper is concerned, Thus, for 
instance, the five psalm tones for Sabbato are: 


Psalm Tone 
Ta ete 6 1 At te dene 4 
Lea 8 IVa. 8 
Vie 2a 6 
For feria sexta these tones are selected: 
Psalm Tone 
| pence tara Piatt 5) 1G Waors ete AO 1 
10 hes ee eee ahaa 3 1 a resem 8 


The composers of the psalm-fauxbourdon settings 
are Adam Rener, Thomas Stoltzer, Johann Walter, 
or Rhau himself. These settings are followed by 
relatively short cantus firmus antiphons usually for 
four voices and by little-known Johann Stahel who, 
according to Moser, is Rhau’s “Hauskomponist.” 
Then continue the settings for the services for the 
second through the sixth ferial day together with 
one or more Magnificats followed by one or many 
more antiphons. Most of the Magnificat antiphons 
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are rather complex and composed by Georg Forster, 
Luther’s former house guest. The sixth ferial day 
setting shows six different antiphons on the eighth 
Magnificat. The settings for the first day (Sabbato) 
are the most extensive ones. Here the five psalm- 
antiphon pairs are followed by a responsory with its 
versus and Gloria Patri, three hymn stanzas, a ver- 
siculus and its response, and the Magnificat in the 
fourth tone. The composers and titles of the settings 
of this extraordinary Sabbath vesper service are: 
Adam, Rener: Responsoy of the Holy Trinity, Qui 
totum subdit 
Johann Walter: First stanza of Holy Trinity hymn, 
O lux beata Trinitas 
Heinrich Isaac: Scond stanza of Holy Trinity hymn, 
Te mane laudum carmine 
Thomas Stolzer: Third stanza of Holy Trinity hymn 
versiculus (chanted), Leo Patri sit gloria 
Thomas Stolzer: response of versiculus, Laudemus 
Joan. Galliculus: Magnificat (fourth tone), Ex ex- 
sultavit 
B. Ducis: antiphone on Magnificat, Te Filium uni- 
genitum 
Georg Foster: a second antiphon, Unus est Deus 
Only the psalms and antiphons represent Rhau’s 
concept of simple and instructive music. The Mag- 
nificats and other additions are of much greater 
length and complexity. Unfortunately much of the 
instructive value of the easy settings is lost; the com- 
posers do not apply the rules of voice leading in a 
correct fashion. Some of the fauxbourdon settings 
show parallel fifth progressions which are usually 
not permissible. Johannes Riedel 


Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. The Reform of Liturgical Wor- 
ship. Review of Prospectives and Prospects. Oxford 
University Press: New York, 1961. 118 pp. $3.00. 


This is a mature study of the intertwining Ecumen- 
ical and Liturgical Movements in contemporary 
Christianity by the distinguished scholar, Professor 
Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., of the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Berkeley, California. The book contains 
valuable historical material, but its chief concern 
is for the present and the future. The urgency of 
the author’s message springs from his conviction. 
that Christianity today is on the defensive, and that 
the church should not be content with things as they 
are, especially in the field of worship. He believes 
that liturgical worship especially must constantly be 
under review and reform. Also, he believes, that the 
major Protestant denominations in this country have 


much essential belief and elements of worship in 
common, and that we can learn much from each 
other. He believes that a study of the several litur- 
gies of the Episcopal, Lutheran, Presbyterian and 
Methodist Churches, and the creation of a common 
way of worship, would yield greater results in the 
direction of eventual church unity than other ap- 
proaches through the study of doctrine or order. 

The author’s first concern is with liturgical reforms 
in the Anglican Communion, with special reference 
to changes in the Prayer Book of the American 
Episcopal Church. He describes personalities and 
principles having to do with the Tractarian Move- 
ment and with Ritualism which sprang from it. He 
credits the latter with creating concern for the beauty 
of holiness and for reverence and dignity in public 
worship; for the recovery of hymnody, and for the 
celebration of Holy Communion every Sunday in- 
stead of quarterly. It also brought the science of 
liturgics into the wider stream of historical research 
and method that characterized the nineteenth cen- 
tury scholarship. It however, “looked too exclusively 
backward, and often offended by its emphasis on ex- 
cessive ceremonial.” 

Dr. Shepherd regards real liturgical reform in the 
Episcopal Church as beginning after Ritualism had 
run it’s course. He credits two great leaders with pre- 
paring the way for the movement: William Reed 
Huntingdon and William Augustus Muhlenberg. He 
says, “Muhlenberg was a seer and a poet. Hunting- 
don was a statesman. . . . Muhlenberg was the 
philosopher-architect of the liturgical revision, Hunt- 
ingdon is engineer-builder.” Recalling the distin- 
guished services of Muhlenberg’s family, on both his 
father’s and mother’s sides, in the establishment of 
the Lutheran Church in America and in the forma- 
tion of the American Republic, he credits William 
Augustus Muhlenberg’s love of music and of color 
in worship to his Lutheran and German ancestry. 

Muhlenberg introduced weekly communions, es- 
tablished the sisterhood in the Episcopal Church, and 
founded the first Episcopal hospital in America. His 
personal leadership was achieved and maintained 
without the support of any party. His example and 
influence promoted liturgical and aesthetic advances, 
though he himself said, “I was never a high church- 
man. . . . The Apostolic Succession and Sacramen- 
tarian doctrine were alike foreign to my system — 
if I ever had a system.” 

After discussing later reforms which produced the 
Prayer Books of 1892 and 1928, Prof. Shepherd 
steps out into the larger area of liturgical reform and 


discusses movements in other sections of the Angli- 
can communion and in other Christian churches. 
Of special interest is his reference to “two recent 
liturgies that have broken the bonds of older con- 
fessional traditions and have sought a broader ecu- 
menical base.” 

One of these is The Order for the Lord’s Supper 
in the Church of South India, which is “much more 
than a mere syncretism of Anglican, Reformed, and 
Methodist rites”. The other is the new Common 
Liturgy of the Lutheran Church in America. Of this 
Professor Shepherd says, 

“This liturgy exhibits some notable enrichments 

and alterations of what has been customarily ac- 

ceptable in the Lutheran tradition. For the first 
time, a Lutheran rite has a full-blooded consecra- 
tion Prayer of Thanksgiving, with an anamnesis 

(‘memorial’) and invocation. Especially notable is 

the use of litany forms — one of them drawn from 

the Eastern liturgies for use with the Kyrie. The 
great intercession also is in litany form, and though 
it follows traditional subjects its language is thor- 
oughly modern and relevant to American church 
life. Above all, this liturgy is witness that Anglican- 
ism can no longer claim a monopoly in liturgical 

leadership and creativity among Churches of a 

reformed tradition and inheritance.” 

In arguing for liturgical reconstruction Professor 
Shepherd’s suggestions for his own church include 
greater use of Holy Scripture, particularly passages 
from the Old Testament, greater relevance to con- 
temporary conditions and less lengthy doctrinal ex- 
planations and hortatory introductions “which 
obscure and delay the action of the Liturgy.” “It is 
not an exaggeration to say that the Prayer Book 
Liturgy of the Eucharist is so excessively wordy that 
the actions are almost lost to view in their logically 
dramatic sequence.” 

All this leads to the “Ecumenical Proposal” which 
concludes the book. This suggests that the Episcopal 
Church might invite the Lutheran, the Presbyterian 
and Methodist Churches to join with it in long 
range studies “looking toward the production of a 
basically Common Liturgy of the Eucharist before 
they make any definite moves toward a common 
Ministry... . If such a common (‘American’) 
Liturgy could be devised, through co-operative 
studies for a generation, the time would then be ripe 
for experimental use of it.” In supporting argument 
Prof. Shepherd says: “There is much closer agree- 
ment in the details of the present official liturgies of 
these four Churches than is generally realized.” By 
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way of illustration ne gives a comparative study of 
these liturgies in parallel columns. Special praise is 
given the Lutheran Liturgy for its ecumenical out- 
reach in reintroducing features from the early Chris- 
tian liturgies, as well as for the quality of its new 
texts. He says, “The Prayer of the Church, par- 
ticularly, is of adaptable length, the language is 
modern, the range of intercessions is comprehensive. 
Without question it is the finest piece of creative 
work of this type in any modern liturgy.” 

This is a bold, imaginative and constructive pro- 
posal. It makes sense if, Professor Shepherd insists, 
it be regarded as a long range project. Protestant 
Christians in America, even now, often worship to- 
gether and work together in spite of historic and 
doctrinal differences. The Scriptures, the Creeds, the 
Sacraments, and many items in the Liturgy and 
especially in the hymnal, are our common possession. 
The Faith and Order Commission of the World 
Council of Churches found its earliest and most 
promising area of study in the field of worship and 
not in either faith or order. Worship and work are 
subjects the common man can understand and in 
which he can cooperate with others. Differences of 
doctrine, generally speaking, can only be discussed 
by small companies of technically equipped theolo- 
gians, and here discussion is endless. The thing goes 
round and round. Occasionally it swings from side 
to side, but rarely goes forward. 

We are reasonable beings, and as long as we have 
minds and can use them we shall and must have 
theology to clarify and systematize our thinking, if 
we would keep our religion above the level of mere 
sentimentality. 

But theology itself teaches us that faith is a gift 
beyond reason. There are sufficient articles of our 
common faith to unite us in an inner spiritual unity 
which often transcends dogmatic definition. This 
should make it possible for men of good will to 
unite in common worship and work in the spirit of 
our Lord himself who prayed “Our Father’ and not 
“My Father.” 

Professor Shepherd’s proposal is worth a try. If, 
after half a century, a common American Liturgy 
should be attained, this in itself would be a great 
achievement, even though Episcopalians would still 
be Episcopalians, Presbyterians still Presbyterians, 
and Lutherans still Lutherans. Common prayer and 
common work might do wonders for American 
Protestantism if there be enough fundamental com- 
mon belief to hold it together. This would be par- 
ticularly true if the church should find its very 
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existence not only challenged but threatened either _ 
by an aggressive Roman Catholicism, by militant — 


Communism, or by corroding materialism. 
Luther D. Reed 


Edgar S. Brown, Jr. Living the Liturgy. Muhlenberg 
Press: Philadelphia, 1961. Paper. 140 pp. $1.50. 


Here is a delightful little book which will un- | 


doubtedly be a spiritual boon for our people and 
should become a classic in its field. By the author of 


the well-known “Worship Notebook” in the Luther- — 


an, and Executive Director of the Department of 
Worship of the ULCA, Edgar S. Brown, Jr.’s Living 
the Liturgy can be recommended heartily and un- 
reservedly as “A Guide to Lutheran Worship.” 

“This is what we mean by liturgy,” says Brown. 
“It is all that a Christian does both inside and outside 
the church. It is that dramatic interchange in love 
between creature and Creator. It is the act of mutual 
love. In short, liturgy is service of God” (p. 138). 
And “all of life is an act of worship.” Within this 
perspective, he discusses the order of service, stress- 
ing the necessity for proper meaning in form, 
writing always theocentrically, true to his stated pur- 
pose that liturgy in the service is not an end in itself. 

The work is literally loaded with fresh illustra- 
tions from life. There is a breezy, yet scholarly style. 
One is intrigued with his developments of the dif- 
ferent portions of the service, and is caught with the 
convincing discussions of such items as the place 
of the Old Testament lesson in the service, preference 
for the term “Sacrament of the Altar” above other 
designations, etiquette at the altar with a thimble- 
sized communion glass, the structure of the Prayer 
of Thanksgiving, the problem of the frustum, etc. 

Were this popularly-written volume not so ideal 
for the laity, it would be a rich mine of lore for the 
frater who desires to preach that series anew on the 
liturgy. But this will become a handbook for the 
people, assuredly, as we help them better under- 
stand that hour in the Church which is still our pri- 
mary “educational” medium (whether by choice or 
not) — the Sunday morning service. 

Summa: permit a “rave” notice for this one. Even 
the pastor long a student of the liturgy will find new 
insights and fresh applications here. 

Donald L. Deffner 
Konrad Ameln, Christhard Mahrenholz, Karl Ferdinand 
Miller. Jahrbuch fiir Liturgik und Hymnologie, vol. 5. 


Johannes Stauda Verlag: Kassel, 1960. 287 pp., music, 
illus. 8vo. $6.00. 


Like the earlier volumes this yearbook for 1960 
consists of articles of varying length and numerous 


bibliographical entries of liturgical and hymnological 
topics. The impressively vast and diversified selection 
of bibliographical materials covers publications is- 
sued in 1958. Whereas most of the bibliographical 
annotations are in German, Dr. A. J. F. Tomlinson’s 
section concerning research in Great Britain is in 
English. Eight facsimile reproductions, such as the 
oldest source of Christ ist erstanden (Christ Is 
Arisen) from the twelfth century, make this volume 
still more attractive and useful. 

Those interested in the early history of the liturgy 
in general and acquainted with Eric Werner’s The 
Sacred Bridge (reviewed by this reviewer in RE- 
SPONSE I, 2) will benefit from three essays: Jiirgen 
_ Boekh’s Die Entwicklung der altkirchlichen Pente- 
koste (The Development of the Feast of Pentecost 
in the Ancient Church), Georg Kretschmar’s Neue 
Arbeiten zur Geschichte des Ostergottesdienstes I 
(New Works concerning the History of the Easter), 
Aus Arbeiten zur Geschichte der Vigil (Nocturna 
/ From Works concerning the History of the Vigil). 
The first article provides a comprehensive and up- 
to-date evaluation of the oldest sources for the cele- 
bration of the pentecostal feast in early Christian 
Africa, Spain and Gaul, in Alexandria and Asia 
Minor. The second and third discuss primarily A. 
Baumstark’s recent publication: Nocturna Laus 
which deals with the multifaceted, almost impene- 
trable history of the Easter Vigil, i.e., the rites 
celebrated during the night which precedes Easter 
Sunday. Of greatest interest is Baumstark’s ability 
to prove that already in the early Christian Church 
the Paschal Vigil in its function as congregational 
worship service (Gemeindegottesdienst) set the ex- 
ample for the creation of the congregational worship 
service in general. In addition, the reading of the 
Scriptures according to an agreed plan was the basis 
of the original Easter Vigil. 

The hymnological section of the yearbook presents 
three types of essays: the study of the history of a 
single hymn, the discussion of an entire group of 
hymns, and the consideration of single poets or com- 
posers of hymns. The first includes Carl-Allan Mo- 
berg’s essay on the melodic history of the Pange 
Lingua hymn, Konrad Ameln’s discussion of Es ist 
ein Ros entsprungen (Lo, How a Rose E’er Bloom- 
ing) and Walther Lipphardt’s elaborate article on 
the history of Christ ist erstanden (Christ Is Arisen). 
The second deals with essays such as Ursula Aar- 
burg’s elaboration of four of Luther’s hymns A 
Mighty Fortress, From Heaven Above, Our Father 
in Heaven, A New Song to the Lord We'll Raise, 


conceived within the range of the “Ionian octave,” 
and Pierre Pidoux’s discussion of the authors of the 
melodies of the French psalter. The third refers to 
Frater Domaslav, Luther, Johann Walter, and Sixt 
Dietrich. An extremely important report by Camillo 
Schoenbaum offers as an extra dividend information 
on hymnological writings in Czechoslovakia on the 
history of the Czech hymn from its ealiest begin- 
ings to the eighteenth century. 

Two things draw our attention: the international 
scope of the articles of the yearbook (in this issue, 
however, no American contribution is to be found) 
and the fact that many articles give new and im- 
portant information concerning the history of some 
of the most fundamental and “best known” hymns of 
the Lutheran hymnal. Some of this material sheds 
a new and wholly different light on the origin and 
development of these hymns. If choirmasters, organ- 
ists, and church musicians in general do not want 
to fall behind, they should go out of their way to 
become acquainted with some of the latest findings 
of hymnological research of the present decade 
which are assembled in this publication. 

Johannes Riedel 


Bruno Walter. Of Music and Music Making. Tr. Paul 
Hamburger. W. W. Norton & Co.: New York, 1961. 
222 pp. $5.00. 

In this sequel to his autobiography, Theme and 
Variations, the beloved veteran conductor records 
his observations on a host of subjects related to 
music: interpretation, clarity, rhythm, tempo, liberty, 
musical training — what not. Those who expect to 
find a system of aesthetics will be disappointed. The 
musicologist will search in vain for new data. The 
anti-romantic snob will get no comfort; nor will the 
sentimentalist. 

But those who are willing to see some analogy be- 
tween music and religion will find much edification 
here. Every page gives evidence of a devout love for 
the art, a love which finds its fulfillment in a selfless 
consecration to the disciplines required of the inter- 
preter in his discovery of the composer’s intent as 
well as in his revelation of that intent in persuasive 
sound. It is tempting to suggest that Walter has ac- 
curately diagnosed one of the ills of contemporary 
preaching from the organ bench, the choir stall and 
the pulpit when he says, “The more notable a person 
the interpreter is the more powerful will be his inter- 
pretation. The insignificant interpreter will drag a 
significant composition down to his own lukewarm 
level.” 

Many readers may take issue with one or another 
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of Walter’s judgments, for instance, his kind words 
about Dr. Drinker’s insufferable travesties of the 
English language; but almost everyone will be 
heartened to see some insight of his own eloquently 
expressed in a context of profound devotion and rich 
experience. There is a careful avoidance of the twin 
pitfalls of Sachlichkeit and Schwaermerei, as be- 
comes a man who appears before us as a worthy 
high priest at the altar of the Muse. Paul Alwardt 


Christmas: An American Annual of Christmas Literature 
and Art, volume 31. Edited by Randolph E. Haugan. 
Augsburg Publishing House: Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
ae 68 pp., folio. Gift edition $1.50; library edition 

3.50. 


One regrets the claims made by the publishers for 
this Annual: “This year’s Annual (Volume 31) is a 
blend of beautiful art, music and literature. It is en- 
tirely new, yet it continues in the tradition of rever- 
ence and quality that has always set CHRISTMAS 
apart from other Christmas literature.” On the basis 
of such claims we can only regard the Annual as 
pretentious and poor. 

Appreciation and acclaim are considerably height- 
ened, however, when one regards CHRISTMAS for 
what it really is: a pleasant, family-oriented ‘Christ- 
mas-book’ of clippings, illustrations, articles, memen- 
toes, legends, folk-music, etc. Lee Mero’s quaint pen 
and ink sketches capture the nostalgia and good hu- 
mor of by-gone festivities. Paul Van Demark’s illus- 
trations of customs from other lands are warm and 
childlike. Melva Rorem’s photographic story of 
music boxes evokes some of the enchanted tinkling 
of its subject. Jean Louise Smith’s article, “Our Eng- 
lish Bible” contains interesting and informative 
charts and reprints, and the settings of spirituals and 
folk-songs retain the lovely simplicity and directness 
of the idiom. The make-up of the volume also con- 
veys much of the color, whimsy, busy bustle, and 
enthusiasm universally attendant to the celebration 
of Christmas. W.R.W. 
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NEW AUGSBURG PUBLIICATIONS 


INTROITS AND GRADUALS FOR THE LUTHERAN SERVICE 
Series B—Original Settings by Contemporary Composers 
Volume 1—Advent, Christmas, and Epiphany 
Volume 2—Septuagesima through Easter Eve 
(Volume 3, 4, and 5 will be available later this year.) 
Each volume $1.50 


CHORALE ANTHEMS Based on Chorale Preludes, by Jean Pasquet 


Suitable for junior, adult, or combined choirs. Organ accompaniments 
are based on chorale preludes of the old masters of the baroque era, or 
are original compositions in the style of that period. 


Volume 1—Advent, Christmas, Reformation, Thanksgiving and 
General 


Volume 2—Lent, Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, Trinity and General 
Each volume $1.35 


HYMNTUNE PRELUDES FOR THE ORGAN, by G. Winston Cassler 


Short, easy improvisations on hymntunes from the SERVICE BOOK 
AND HYMNAL, to be played as a prelude to the service, or to the 
singing of the hymn, or as a voluntary. Two-staff. 


Volume 1—Advent, Christmas, and Epiphany 


Volume 2—Lent, Palm Sunday, and Easter 
Each volume $1.75 


(In preparation — Volume 3 — Festival Days) 


Plan to attend the Augsburg Church Music Clinic at Central Lutheran Church, 
Minneapolis, January 6, 1962. Write for details. 


Now serving you with music departments at two locations: 


Augsburg Publishing House 


426 South Fifth Street 57 East Main Street 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota Columbus 15, Ohio 


(Ce ae ON 
- <a&xx PETERS EDITION nor 
“3 poe OI 


Flor Peeters 
THE LORD’S PRAYER 
SALB; Organ ( PIGNO) cae ca adie 2 oe i no ook See P.6200 $.20 
Two treble voices, organ (piano) ...................-.555-5: P.6202 =.20 
High voice and organ (piano) ...............-.. 0-2-0. eee ees P.6201a_ .60 
Medium voice and organ (piano)...............-....---0-05: P.6201b_ .60 
Low voice and organ (piano) .................-. 00050005 eee. P.6201c .60 


“I am happy to inform you that at present it is the only musical setting of The 
Lora’s Prayer that I would recommend. I am very happy about it because many 
church situations demand a sung Lord’s Prayer and, so far, this is the only setting 
I know that is truly sacred and unpresumptuous.” A. Beaunoni Espina 


Just off press: 
Anton Bruckner 


JESUS, REDEEMER 
OUR LOVING SAVIOR 


English text by WALTER E. BUSZIN 


VOICE AND ORGAN (PIANO) 
High Voice (Ab) (Peters6310) 3.90 
Low Voice(F) (original) (Peters6311) $.90 


The availability of this composition for solo voice and organ will gratify especially 
those who desire a sacred song which is neither too difficult nor well known and 
yet by a great master. For the first time, this song is now published with an English 
text which, though not an exact translation of the original (Latin), is related to it. 
The music is both mystic and dramatic; it is profound and yet melodic, varied and 
yet well integrated. Though written originally for contralto, the version made avail- 
able in A flat Major for high voice will be as welcome to sopranos and tenors as the 
other (in F Major) is to contraltos and basses. 


JESUS, OUR SAVIOR 
CHOIR (ORGAN OR PIANO OPTIONAL) 
Mixed Voices (SAATTBB) (Peters6380) $.25 


Musicologists who have made a special study of the music of Anton Bruckner are 
all agreed that “Jesus, our Savior” (composed 100 years ago) is one of the loveliest 
choral works written by this great composer. It is eminently appropriate for per- 
formance in the church service and the concert hall. 


C. F. PETERS CORPORATION 


373 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 


PUBLICATIONS OF LSWMA 
Available for Sale 


RESPONSE the Journal of the Society 
$1.00 each 


Volume I, No. 1, Pentecost 1959 
Volume I, No. 2, Advent 1959 
Volume II, No. 1, Pentecost 1960 
Volume II, No. 2, Advent 1960 
Volume III, No. 1, Pentecost 1961 


PAMPHLETS $0.50 each 
Luther on Music by Walter E. Buszin 


$0.25 each 


Please add 10% of the total amount of each 
order for postage and handling costs. 


BULLETINS 


Order from 
Lutheran Society for Worship, Music 
and the Arts 
2375 Como Avenue 
St. Paul 8, Minnesota 


THE SUNDA‘’Y*PSALTER 


Psalms for Sundays and Feast Days 


FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and 
the Arts 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS COLLEGE, 
ST. PETER, MINNESOTA 


June 13-15, 1962 


THEME: THE LIVING PARISH 


For information write the conference chairman: 


Prof. Paul Allwardt 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
St. Peter, Minnesota 


Set to the Psalm Tones and Provided with Proper Antiphons 


Compiled and adapted by 
Herbert Lindemann 
Edited and harmonized by 
Newman W. Powell 


No. 97-6342 $3.00 


Accompaniments to the Psalm Tones are available separately. 


Order No. 97-1438. 


Concordia Publishing House 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


The only independent monthly journal 


in magazine format 
in the Western Hemisphere 
for organists and church musicians 


$3 YEARLY — $5 TWO YEARS 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, DEPT. R 


280 Broadway 
Staten Island 10, N.Y. 


STRRET ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE 


A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS 
AND EPIPHANY 


By Beck and Lindberg 


Too often the Church Year is made to con- 
sist of only two or three festival days, or 
perhaps a season or two, observed in a frag- 
mentary form. Properly, each special day 
should be seen in the perspective of its par- 
ticular season, and each season should be 
observed in the movement of the entire year. 


In the interest of aiding Christians to this 
fuller experience, the authors present this vol- 
ume as a continuation of their previously 
published BOOK OF ADVENT. This new 
book discusses origins of customs, the mean- 
ing of symbols, and provides for family and 
individual devotions for every day of the two 
seasons. $3.00 


A BOOK OF ADVENT $2.75 
at your book store or 


AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN 
Rock Island, Illinois 


New 
Religious 
Drama 


ENDOR 


Howard Nemeroyv depicts Saul’s visit to the 
witch of Endor, his vision of Samuel, and its 
effect on him and his companions. One act. 

Paper, 75c 


PRIZE PLAYS 


The Undertaking by Patricia Vough Schneider, 
one act. The Wanderer by Helen B. Bjorklund, 
one act. Too Little for Milo by Dane R. Gor- 
don, three acts. The three plays, $1.50 


Order from your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Interior 


Exterior 


ST. JOHN’S EVANGELICAL CHURCH / BRECKENRIDGE / PENNSYLVANIA 


These photographs of a Lutheran Church of Slovakian background are the 
first of a series presenting contemporary churches in various parts of the country. 


Although the symbols used in the nave are of an historical rather than creative 
1ature, the attempt to integrate meaning into line and pattern is of interest. 


The seating arrangement suggests the family at worship and the form 
of the building is related to the interior concept. 


Northwest High School Chapel, West Hartford, Connecticut ‘ 
ARCHITECTS Russell, Gibson and von Dohlen / West Hartford, Connecticut 


The Altar is walnut with a bronze bas-relief of Wheat and Grape. The Communion 

Rail tells the story of the Passion with its symbols. It is bronze and walnut. ‘ 
The Crucifix, Christ the King, is in bronze; the cross, walnut. The Candle 

Holders are in bronze, as is the Sanctuary Light. All items noted are our original 

design for this Chapel. 


ARMENTO ARCHITECTURAL ARTS / P.O. Box 474 / Buffalo 5, New York 


NEW CHORAL MUSIC°FOR EENT AND EASTER 


Leonardo Leo (1694-1774) — MISERERE No. 97-6371 


The “celebrated” Miserere for two four part choruses and continuo. Latin text. 


Jan Bender — THE LORD IS MY LIGHT AND MY SALVATION No. 97-6339 


Motet for double chorus on Psalm 27. 
Henrich Schuetz (1585-1672) — WOMAN, WHY WEEPEST THOU? Score No. 
97-6369 — Chorus part No. 98-1582 


Easter dialogue or four solo voices and chorus. English and German text. 
The chorus part may be used separately as an Easter motet. 


Giovanni Gabrieli (1554-1612) — SURREXIT CHRISTUS — CHRIST HAS ARISEN 
No. 97-6370 


For TTBB, instruments and continuo or organ. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE / 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


(meron Ul 


cago, Illinois 
sen, Organist 


EDISON PARK LUTHERAN CHURCH / Chi 


The Reverend A. Gordon Nasby, Pastor / John K. Christen 


> 


SCHLICKER ORGANS 


Buffalo 17, New York 


UPON ay O:U RK -RE.O UWE SE 


at no cost to you, in full color, the first 4 pages of the Sacred Design 


Catalog of products and the SDA File Folder 


In answer to your many requests we are happy to provide you with the first phase 
of our catalogue of products designed specifically to meet many needs in your 


ministry of the Gospel. Displayed in this first offering are the following products: 


& Matching two color letterheads, envelopes, note paper and calling cards carrying 


symbols of the Christian Faith. Six different designs now available. 


® Posters (seven to a set) symbolizing the seasons of the Church Year. Ideal 
for use in parish education and for home worship centers. Excellent Christmas or 


birthday gift for Sunday School teachers to pupils. 
& Beautifully designed guest registration & communion cards. 


Write today for your catalogue pages and the file folder. We trust that the SDA 
catalogue of products will become an important help as you minister to those 


whom God has entrusted to your care. 


sacrecd design 


Box 5452, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
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The Lutheran Reformation Paintings of 
Lucas Cranach, The Elder 


Katharine Morrison McClinton 


The Roman Catholic Church of the Counter-Reformation stepped up its program 
of the visual arts using all the drama and glamour of Baroque art to promote the 
Pope, the dogmatism and the Saints of Catholicism. In contrast, the Protestant 
Church of the Reformation relied on the spiritual and the intellectual approach and 
scorned the emotional appeal of the arts. However, in appraising the attitude of the 
Protestants toward art, we must not forget that Luther was a unique exception. In 
his writings Luther used imagery that revealed his joy in picturing events. His 
knowledge and love of music is revealed in the many hymns which he composed. 
But his attitude toward the visual arts is less well known and his activities in this 
field have not been thoroughly explored. We do know that although the pulpit was 
given more prominence than the altar, the cross was kept on the altar and the 
painted retables, the crucifix, and the sculptured tomb were allowed to remain in 
the church. Indeed when Carlstadt destroyed images in the churches of Wittenberg, 
Luther protested, saying that to destroy the images did not destroy the idolatry in 
the heart. He suggested that the people paint the walls of their houses with scenes 
of the Bible so that the sacred history might be seen by passersby. Luther also 
expressed his views on “how painters should paint,” that is, what the subject matter 
should be and how it should be preserved. He wanted the Virgin painted as a lowly 
woman to show “how the exceeding riches of God joined in her with her utter 
poverty, the divine honor with her low estate, the divine glory with her shame, the 
divine greatness with her smallness, the divine goodness with her lack of merit, 
the divine grace with her unworthiness.” Luther’s seal also helps us to understand 
his ideas. It is not just a decorative seal but each part has a symbolical meaning. 
The cross is black for mortification, the rose white for the joy of faith, the field blue 
for the joy of heaven, and the ring gold for eternal blessedness. 

As the result of Luther’s taste and ideas, which represented a transformation of 
what had preceded, Diirer and Cranach and other less well known 16th Century 
German painters substituted nature and realism for mysticism. They represented 
the Madonna and Child as a German bourgeoisie set among the beauties of a native 
pine forest with woodsy flowers and animals such as deer and hare. The Holy 
Family of Cranach is placed in a setting of a German household with other children, 
toys, and pet dogs and cats. In the “Rest on the Flight into Egypt” the landscape 
portrays a German countryside with pine trees and distant hills and castles. For 
the first time the subject “Christ Blessing Children” appears and such is the inter- 
pretation that we are in the intimacy of a room in a German household. This 
homely approach to the Bible is also seen in Rembrandt and later in von Gebhardt 
Uhde, Steinhausen and L. Richter. Cranach also paints Christ as a simple man of 
the people — sweet, gentle, with long wavy hair and of comely appearance. It is 
here in German Protestantism that such artists as Diirer and Cranach created the 
image of Christ which has been most appealing to Protestants and which became 
artistically degraded by such uninspired artists as the 19th Century Hoffmann and 
Plockhorst. 

But it was Lucas Cranach the Elder, a friend and supporter of Luther, who not 
only Germanized religious painting, but also realized the artistic program of 
Luther and gave visual form to the ideas and dogmatism of Luther. Cranach had a 
workshop in Wittenberg and several apprentices, including Lucas Cranach the 


Predella: Wittenberg altar — Luther preaching. Photo — Cranach — “‘Altare der Reformation” by Dr. Oskar Thulin. 


Younger, worked together with him designing wood-cuts for illustrations and 
painting triptych altarpieces. For the first edition of Luther’s New Testament 
Cranach made initial letters for the Gospels and twenty-one full page illustrations 
for Revelations. Woven in with the interpretation of the Scriptures is propaganda 
against the Roman Catholic Church. Fallen Babylon has the architecture of Rome, 
the beast of the abyss is shown in a monk’s cowl and the Great Red Dragon and 
the Scarlet Woman are represented with papal tiaras. In a latter edition of the 
New Testament local color creeps in and the Holy City in Revelation is labeled 
Wien. (In later editions the city is Liibeck and when Holbein reduced Cranach’s 
illustrations in a Basel edition of the Luther Bible the New Jerusalem of Revelation 
becomes Lucerne with its cathedral and covered bridge.) The Turkish Army is 
identified with Gog and Magog and in the print of Matthew and the angel Matthew 
is a portrait of Luther. Thus the Bible is Germanized with scenes of Germany and 
German people. In the 1541 edition of Luther’s Bible the title page tells the story 
of the Fall and Redemption. This was a favorite theme of Luther’s and stands at the 
core of his dogmatism. Many illustrations and paintings of Cranach have redemp- 
tion episodes. Man is shown with Mentors directing his attention to the story of 
Adam and Eve, the grave and the Devil, and the offer of Salvation through the 
Cross of Christ. Cranach also illustrated the Lord’s Prayer and Luther’s large and 
small Catechisms as well as tracts of which the most famous was the “Christ and 
Antichrist.” In the woodcuts of this tract Christ and the Pope are represented in 
various scenes from the Bible. Christ is shown chasing the money changers from 
the Temple, in contrast the Pope is depicted in the church collecting indulgences. 
In another picture Christ washes the disciples’ feet while the Pope is shown with 
people kissing his feet. Still another set of wood-cuts portrays Luther preaching and 
the congregation follows with their Bibles and on the opposite page a monk is 
shown preaching while the people say their rosaries. 

However, the dogmatic-symbolic altarpieces which Cranach painted for Lutheran 
churches, in the vicinity of Wittenberg, are the best illustrations of Lutheran beliefs 
of the 16th Century. There are four outstanding examples of Reformation altar- 
pieces and although the arrangement of the compositions varies, the subject matter 
is closely related. The theme is usually Repentance and Salvation through the 
Cross. The scenes on these triptych altarpieces include The Baptism of Christ, The 
Last Supper, The Crucifixion and The Redemption. The altarpiece in St. Wolf- 
ganskirche at Schneeberg im Erzgebirge (in the Ore Mountains) is the earliest. It was 
painted by Cranach in 1539. The wings of the closed triptych show scenes of Lot’s 


Daughter, The Flood, and The Last Supper on the Predella, together with the 
episodes of Adam and Eve, Man, Death, and the Devil leading to Salvation on the 
Cross. On the reverse side of the altarpiece there is a scene of the Crucifixion in the 
center panel. The Gethsemane scene is painted on the left wing and below is a 
portrait of Johann Frederick, Elector of Saxony. The right wing shows the scene 
of The Resurrection with a portrait of Prince Johann Ernst, brother of the Elector, 
below. On the predella is a scene of Christ over-coming death and the Devil with 
a quote in German from 1 Cor. 15. In another scene we see the blessed with hands 
in prayer while the damned shrink in anguish and among them is a man with a 
Papal tiara. The portraits of the Elector and his brother indicate that they were the 
donors of the altarpiece and it will be remembered that Luther was in the protection 
of Frederick in the Castle of Wartburg when he translated the New Testament and 
also that Lucas Cranach the Elder was court painter to Frederick. 

The altarpiece in the Stadtkirche at Weimar includes similar scenes. We see the 
Crucifixion precluded by Moses and the Serpent and Adam pursued by Death and 
the Devil in the background. The Crucifixion scene includes the Reformation group, 
Johann Taufer, Cranach and Luther, standing at the foot of the Cross. Luther 
holds an open Bible and points to the German verse: “The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth us from all sin.” On the wings are portraits of Elector Johann Frederick 
and his family. In the baptism scene, Cranach has painted a landscape with flowers 
and deer. 

The altarpiece most representative of Lutheran beliefs is that in the Stadtkirche 
at Wittenberg. The Sacraments are illustrated but instead of the seven sacraments 
of the Roman Catholics, here there are three: Baptism, Communion, and Confes- 
sion. The scene of the Last Supper occupies the center panel; on the left wing of the 
altar piece Melanchton is seen baptising an infant, and an attendant holds a Bible 
opened to the German words: “Wer da glaubt und getauft wird der wird selig 
werden, wer aber nicht glaubt der wird verdammt werden.” (‘““Whoever believes 
will be saved, whoever does not believe will be damned.”) On the predella the 
figure of Luther is seen preaching from a pulpit before which stands a large 
crucifix. The women and children of the congregation are shown sitting while the 
man stand. In the group of women is Kathe Luther. On the reverse of the alterpiece 
are scenes of the Sacrifice of Isaac, Christ rising from the Tomb, and Moses and the 
Serpent Cross. The inscriptions in German are from Matthew XXVIII, verses 
18-20. 


The Last Supper: Dessau Altarpiece 


including George von Anhalt, Luther, - 
Bugenhagen, Justus Jonas, and Caspar 
Cruciger at the right of Christ with 


and Elector Johann Frederick. 
Photo from — “Cranach-Altare Der 
Reformation” by Dr. Oskar Thulin. 


— Portraits of the Reformation Group{ 


Melanchton, Forster, Pfeffinger, Major an¢ 
Bernhardi on the left. At the front of the 
table are Lucas Cranach the Younger 


Altarpiece Stadtkirche Weimar — Lucas 
Cranach the Elder and the Younger. 
Center panel Crucifixion allegory of the 
New Faith with Johann Taiifer, 

Cranach, and Luther with Bible. 

Courtesy Staatliche 

Kunstsammlungen Schloss Museum 
Weimar. 


In the Lutherhalle at Wittenberg is an epitaph painting of the Vintage as a 
Symbol of Christ’s Church. Portraits of the Reformation group, Forester, Spalatin, 
Luther, Bugenhagen, Erasmus, Jonas, Cruciger, and Melanchton, are also seen in 
the Epitaph of the Burgermeister in the Blasiuskirche, Nordhausen. There are 
several other altarpieces and “Epitaph” pictures painted by Lucas Cranach the 
Elder that are particularly worthy of notice because they contain Lutheran dog- 
matism and portraits of Luther and His Reformation group. 

The altarpiece of the Schlosskirche in Dessau, painted in 1565, is a scene of the 
Last Supper with portraits of Georg von Anhalt, Luther, Bugenhagen, Justus Jonas, 
Caspar Cruciger, Phillip Melanchton, Johann Forster, Johann Pfeffinger, Georg 
Major, Bartholomaeus Bernhardi and Lucas Cranach the Younger wearing a ring 
with the Cranach seal. 

The scenes on the Kemberg altarpiece, also painted in 1565, include the Baptism 
with a Reformation group, Crucifixion, and Resurrection. On the opposite side 
of the wings the redemption from sin scene is represented by the episodes of Adam 
and Eve, Noah and the Flood, Sodom and Gomorrha, Lot’s Daughter, and Moses 
and the Serpent. In the scene of the Baptism the group of Reformation portraits 
includes Luther, Melanchton, Bugenhagen, Jonas and Matthias Wankel, the donor 
of the altar, and his younger brother. The scene of the Last Supper shows Luther 
seated at the table with Jesus and His Disciples. In the church of St. Martin in 
Halberstadt is a painting of St. Martin (Luther) giving his mantel to a beggar. 
These many examples of Luther and his group introduced into holy paintings are 
evidence of the great fervor of the people toward Luther and his cause. To the 
German people of the Reformation Luther was a saint and a holy man, otherwise 
they would not have tolerated such paintings at their altars. 

Although there are passages of fine painting in these altarpieces as a whole they 
are didactic learned treatises, guides to salvation and an exposition of Luther’s 
stand. There is no poetic lyricism or charm such as we see in Cranach’s Madonnas 
set in backgrounds of pine forests. However, when Luther and Cranach work 
together the painting takes on a popular national flavor and we might almost label 
these altarpieces as folk paintings. The small paintings of the Fall and Redemption 
episodes with appropriate Bible verses in German are indeed typical folk paintings 
and probably many such scenes were painted for small village churches. Examples 
of these are now in the Staatliches Museum in Gotha and in the Prag National 
Gallery. The purpose of these dogmatic-symbolical paintings was to tell a story in 
clear forceful language and to give form to Luther’s ideas. They relate to early 
Christian scenes in that they are presented in episodes rather than in one central 
composition. Their historical value is of great importance, not only in preserving 
the visual evidence of Luther’s teaching, but also in giving us the portraits of the 


Reformation groups. 


Lucas Cranach the Elder — Epitaph der Biirgermeister — Blasius Kirche, Nordhausen 
— showing the Reformation group with Luther, Melanchthon, and others. In 

the foreground are members of the Burgermeister’s family. 

Photo — Courtesy “Cranach-Altire Der Reformation” by Dr. Askar Thulin. 


